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SAND DUNES AND 
COAST EROSION. 


T is generally admitted that the gradual erosion of 
the sea-coast is a menace very difficult to evade 
in many parts of this country. The process has been 
going on steadily for numberless centuries, among 
other places, in Suffolk, Norfolk and parts of the 

South Coast. There is abundant evidence that churches 
and towers, houses, villages and even complete parishes 
have been submerged. Nor does a year pass without some 
new inroad of the sea being chronicled. A Royal Com- 
mission has sat on the subject, but it is doubtful if a satis- 
factory method of damming th sea has yet been brought to 
light. The latest deliverance on the subject, and one of 
great weight and importance, comes from Mr. Gerald Case, 
consulting engineer for coast works. He has embodied it 
in a book published by the St. Bride’s Press, under the title 
of “‘ Coast Sand Dunes, Sand Spits and Sand Wastes.” The 
principle on which this work seems to pivot ought to commend 
itself generally. It is that we may direct and influence the 
forces of Nature where it would be hopeless to stand up 


against them. And undoubtedly Nature herself possesses 
a method of controlling the action of the waves. The 


elaborate suggestion of Mr. Case rests on the fact that erosion 
has been stopped by sand dunes. Put in simple and 
untechnical language, the working of the principle is plain 
enough. Every stream flowing into the sea carries with it 
a burden of sand. Under normal conditions this is slight 
but in times of flood the volume must be very considerable. 
Messts. Humphreys and Abbot, after a careful survey, 
estimated that 750,000,000 cubic feet of sand and gravel 
are annually transported by the Mississippi River into the 
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sea. Smaller rivers must carry the same material in pro- 
portion to their size. The sand then becomes the sport oj 
the waves. It is, slowly in good weather, rapidly in storm, 
thrown up on the shore. And that is not the end of ti, 
matter. Sangl consists of the detritus of rocks worp 
inconceivably small. It is made by the wave as wel] ac 
carried by the water. Quartz grains are the most numerous 
and they vary in diameter from the two-hundredth part 
of an inch to the thirty-fourth part. These minute grail 
can be rolled along by the wind and even carried in wha; 
Mr. Case calls intermittent suspension. It is to this fact 
that we owe the formation of sand dunes. If the latter 
were not formed the sand would be blown inland and forn 
deserts on a miniature scale. There are records of th 
having happened in many cases both in this country a) 
abroad. In 1668 part of Santon (Sand-town), Downha 
between Brandon and Thetford, in the county of Norfi 
was overwhelmed by sand-drift. In the course of a centu: 
the sand travelled four miles and covered more than ; 
thousand acres of land. 

Hugh Miller, the well known Scottish geologist, describj 
the sand wastes of Moray, said he had wandered for ho 
“amid the sand wastes of this ruined barony, and seen o; 

a few stunted tufts of withered bent, occupying amid ut: 
barrenness the place of what in the middle of the seventee: 
century had been the richest fields of the rich province 
Moray.” The Landes of Gascony extend to 1,700,000 squ 
miles. In many places on the Continent sand dunes | 
spontaneously clothed themselves with forest, and if man | 
interfered by cutting down the trees, then the drift in! 
has commenced again. But the sand is only blown inland w1 
there is no obstacle in the way. Sand dunes on the coast usu 
begin by the accumulation of sand against trees, gras: 
fences, walls, banks or some other obstruction. These obsta: 
affect the sand in two different ways. They partly obstn 
it, but they also affect the currents of the air and cause sai 
to be deposited on the leeward side. Now, the sand dui 
if left to itself, would move inward, because the sand natura 
accumulates on its crest till it runs over into the open count: 
beyond. But it may be arrested by vegetation, and that is t! 
important point tokeepin mind. Sir Rider Haggard, in givir 
evidence before the Royal Commission, told the story of his ov 
house near Lowestoft. The coast thereabout used to be subje« 
to considerable erosion. To-day the sand has accumulated a 
the foot of the cliffs and, having been fixed by vegetation 
forms an effective barrier. It is about twelve feet in dept! 
and the process has been going on during the last twelve o1 
fifteen years. Sir H. Rider Haggard gave it as his opinio 
that the increase in the sand was entirely due to the plantin; 
of marram grass and other vegetation. 

A most remarkable example of tidal lands bein 
reclaimed by sand dunes occurs in the neighbourhoo 
of Southport, Lancashire, where there are over twenty-two 
miles of sand dunes. There is a natural tendency for th 
sand hillocks to be formed and then fixed by grasses, and 
this has been assisted by man, partly by placing brushwood 
screens on the foreshore and partly by planting on the dunes 
suitable sand-loving grasses. Mr. Case thinks that none of 
these dunes have been in existence for more than four hundred 
years. At Formby Point, he says, where there is now a 
belt of sand dunes nearly four miles in width, no dunes 
are stated to have existed in 1690. At Holkham, in Norfolk, 
growth is taking place owing to the action of marram grass 
and blowing sand. Lord Leicester originally planted the 
bare sands at Holkham merely for shelter and ornament, 
but the result has gone far beyond his expectation. Black 
Austrian pines, Scotch pines and sea pines were plantec| 
over two hundred and fifty acres, and the effect 
on the neighbouring land has been splendid. All the sam 
Mr. Case does not hold out the prospect that the making of 
sand dunes will in every case have the desired effect. As a 
protection against wind they are perfect, but even the planted 
sand dune can be moved by the waves of salt water dashing 
against it in a storm. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Hon. Edith Cadogan 
the second daughter of the late Viscount Chelse: 
and the Hon. Lady Meux, who is to be presented in June 
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S has happened several times of recent years, the 
shadow of a great calamity fell on the holiday- 
makers at Whitsuntide. The loss of the Empress 

} of Ireland must rank as one of the most dreadfui 
tragedies connected with ocean traffic, involving 
it does the loss of a thousand precious lives. It 
ould be unfair at present to cast the blame on anyone, 
specially as two Canadian judges are about to hold an 
nquiry. At the request of the Dominion Government, 
ord Mersey is starting for Canada to lend the assistance 
‘ his long experience and ripe judgment. The statements 
1ade by the respective captains of the Empress of 
reland and the Storstad are in conflict, but several 
ints ought to be cleared up by examination of the 
urviving vessel. The condition in which the Storstad is 
eft must go far to prove or disprove the assertion of her 
aptain that she was near the point of foundering. It 
has also been pointed out that the proportion of the crew 
saved to those of the passengers saved was enormously large— 
fifty per cent. of the one compared to twenty per cent. of the 
other. We do not say that anyone is to blame in this matter 
either, because it is the business of the crew either to be on 
the alert or ready at a moment’s notice, while the passengers 
for the most part were in their berths. 


Among those who were lost, the names of three stand 
out conspicuously. These are Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Irving 
and Sir Henry Seton-Karr. Mr. Irving was one of the most 
gifted and promising actors of the day, who might have been 
expected to go far, but those who mourn his loss have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that he died like a hero. 
According to the stories told by the survivors, when last 
seen his wife was in his arms and he perished in trying to 
save her. Sir Henry Seton-Karr’s death will be specially 
regretted by readers of this paper, to which he was from time 
to time a valued contributor. The sports in which he excelled 
were those in which the readers of CouUNTRY LIFE are most 
particularly interested. One small comfort about his death 
is that his last recorded action was one of kindness and help 
to a fellow passenger. It may not be out of place to record 
the fact that Sir Henry Seton-Karr was particularly keen 
on the Exhibition of African Big Game Trophies which we 
are going to open towards the end of this month, and his 
last communication to this office was to the effect that he 
would be glad to attend a preliminary gathering. 


In this country the very greatest sympathy will be felt 
with those who are agitating for the protection of wild animals 
n North China. Rather thoughtlessly the average man 
ind woman consumes the Manchurian pheasants and part- 
ridges which are provided for them when our own birds 
ire out of season. A great many would refuse to do so if 
they. knew the circumstances under which these birds were 
killed. They are slaughtered in season and out of season 
ior the purpose of being sold to the cold storage companies, 
vho send them over to Europe for consumption. There is 

popular superstition that the breeding season is not the 
ime there as in this country, but those who think so should 
ad a letter which Mr. T. R. Jernigan wrote to the North 
hina Daily News on Thursday, May 14th. Among other 
ings, he tells of a native shooter who was seen between 
chow and the Tahu Lake last Easter with twelve hen 
ieasants in his possession, “‘ every one of which had doubtless 
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built or was preparing her nest, They were found and shot 
on the borders of the lake.” 


Pheasants and partridges are not the only victims. 
Quails, snipe, hare, wild sheep and wild goats are being 
slaughtered just as indiscriminately. A writer states that as 
many as one hundred thousand roe-deer were killed last year 
for their skins for export, and that the egret is being practi- 
cally exterminated for its plumes. Under these circum- 
stances China would surely do well to adopt the system 
which prevails in Great Britain, the United States and other 
countries. With us it is a reproach that the sacred bird 
receives too much worship, and in the United States it was 
recognised that even its almost limitless resources were 
being drawn upon to a dangerous extent. Those of our 
readers who recollect an article which Lord William Percy 
contributed to these pages early in the year (March r4th, 
1914) will know that the regulations in regard to killing game 
in the United States are now much more stringent than they 
are in Great Britain. Unless China follows this example, 
its supply of these birds will be reduced to such an extent 
that the income now derived from their sale will be practically 
lost. That is the business consideration—behind it lies the 
higher one of sentiment. In this and other European 
countries assistance may be given by refusing to buy game 
out of season. | 


Very considerable importance attaches to Mr. Justice 
Warrington’s decision in the case of Bland v. Yates. The 
defendant was accused of stacking manure so close to the 
plaintiff's garden that the latter suffered severely from a 
plague of the flies that were bred in it. Mr. Justice 
Warrington, after hearing the evidence, granted an injunc- 
tion on the ground that manure so placed caused an annoy- 
ance by its offensive smell and by forming a breeding-place 
for flies. There has been a great deal of writing and lecturing 
about the house-fly as a carrier of disease, but neither learning 
nor eloquence is likely to carry home the truth so effectively 
as this decision in a court of law. There is nothing about 
which the average British farmer is less careful than the 
disposal of his manure. He and his predecessors for many 
generations have been accustomed to have their windows 
looking out on the cattle yard and the stables, and men of 
the old type do not at all understand the reluctance of the 
modern man to live in the neighbourhood of these breeding- 
places for, flies. The more intelligent farmers now deal with 
their manure in a manner that avoids the danger, and it 
may be hoped that the decision given by Mr. Justice 
Warrington will have the effect of inducing others to follow 
their example. 


FOOL’S PARADISE. 
There are tears for all mortal things, 
So wise men say: but no tears for me 
(More wise than they), who have eyes to see 
The rainbow wings of the fleeting day, 
And the lark that sings in the heart of May, 
When summer’s ended and earth grows grey, 
And the rose’s red and gold are sped ; 
The rose God made for a fool’s delight 
Shall never fade till Love lack sight ! 
Nay, go your way, ye who weep and pray: 
Death and doubt and fears are for the wise 
There are no tears in Paradise. 

ANGELA GORDON. 


Never before have the figures dealing with Co-operation 
in Ireland attained to so much importance as those published 
at the forty-sixth annual Congress of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Robert Fleming of 
Belfast, in his opening speech, said that in 1903 the volume 
of their trade amounted to over £130,000,000, which was an 
increase of more than {7,000,000 upon Ig12. A corresponding 
increase has taken place in their share capital and on their 
loan capital, while he described the trading results as having 
been “ magnificent.” For the year the profits amounted 
to over £14,000,000, or nearly a million more than they had 
done the year before. To give an idea of the magnitude of 
the concern, he said that the movement employs 145,774 
people, and the wages bill for 1913 comes within a few pound 
of eight and a half millions. This is the best argument for 
co-operation that has yet been put forward. It is true that 
the figures apply to a year of extreme prosperity ; but even 












after allowance has been made for the boom, they still show 
that co-operation, in Ireland especially, is a pronounced 


Whether a system that suits the small farmers 
of the Emerald Isle could be successfully applied to the large 
farmers in Great Britain is, however, rather doubtful. 


success 


A large number of very fine heads have now been 
promised to the Exhibition of African Trophies. In all there 
will be over two hundred and fifty exhibits, including 
specimens of practically every known species of African 
game. East Africa, of course, supplies the bulk of these, 
but there will be many from South Africa and some exception- 
ally fine heads from the West Coast. Of the exhibits about 
one hundred and seventy are mounted heads, the remainder 
being skulls and horns, tusks, etc. Among the more interest- 
ing exhibits will be eight or nine splendid kudu heads, a similar 
number of roan antelope, half a dozen sable, eleven heads 
of the oryx group, including a mounted specimen of that 
rare animal, the Arabian oryx. Though strictly speaking, 
not an African trophy, it has been thought only nght to 
include it. Twelve of the finest known buffalo heads will 
make a magnificent show; there will be specimens of the 
nyala, mountain nyala, setutunga, bongo and bushbuck. 
Two particularly fine specimens of the Barbary sheep are being 
lent, and Major Powell Cotton is lending another rare head, 
that of the Abyssinian ibex, which he is the only Englishman 
to have shot. There are heads of many other species, but 
enough has been said to indicate that the exhibition will be 
an exceptional one 


At the annual dinner of the Shikar Club on the evening 
of May 29th, Lord Lonsdale, the chairman, evidently expressed 
the opinions of all present when he exhorted big game 
hunters to be humane in their methods, and especially never 
to keep a wounded animal alive longer than was absolutely 
necessary. Captain Radclyffe followed in the same strain. 
It was announced that the club’s rooms at 1, Albemarle 
Street, are now open, and Lord Lonsdale hoped that the 
library will soon be full of immortal books written by 
members of the club. As it happens, this year a large pro- 
portion of the members are abroad, but still there was a 
goodly company, which included the following: The Earl 
of Lonsdale, the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel Lord Basing, C.B.., 


Colonel J. Biddulph, Count Blucher, Viscount Bury, Mr. Abel 
Chapman, Sir Smith Hill Child, Bart, M.V.O., Mr. E. G. 5S. 
Churchill, Major George N. Colvile, D.S.O., Mr. E. M. Cros 


field, Mr. R 
Dugmore, the Hon 


J. Cuninghame, Mr. C. P. Duff, Mr. A. Radclyffe 
Maurice Egerton, Mr. H. J. Elwes, Major 
A. M. Glasfurd, Captain T. W. Greenfield, Mr. P. Frank 
Hadow, Mr. C. A. Hamilton, Lord Claud N. Hamilton, 
Mr. J. M. Hanbury, Mr. John A. Jameson, The Master of 
Kinnaird, Major Kirkpatrick, Sir Edmund Giles Loder, Bart., 
Major-General B. Mahon, C.B., D.S.O., Lieutenant L. F. 
Maitland-Kirwan, Major A. W. Mayo-Robson, C.V.O., Mr. 
J. G. Millais, Major G. E. M. Norrie, Mr. C. W. M. Norrie, 
Captain Norman Orr-Ewing, Mr. R. P. Page, Mr. C. V. A. 
Peel, Lieutenant-Colonel G. R. Poole, Captain W. S. Power, 
D.S.O., Sir Henry Ripley, Bart., Mr. E. C. Russel, Mr. F. 
Russell Roberts, Captain E. Sartorius, Mr. R. L. Scott, Mr. 
Norman B. Smith, Major C. A. Smith, Major J. C. B. 
Statham, Mr. A. H. Straker, Mr. P. Haig Thomas, Mr. J. 
furner-Turner, Mr. P. B. Van der Byl, Sir Peter Walker, 
Bart., Mr. H. Frank Wallace and Mr. H. Clarkson Williams 





This year’s Henley Regatta promises to be of quite 
an international character. The United States are probably 
sending at least two crews to enter for the Grand Challenge 
Cup for the first time since 1905. The most famous final 
in which an American crew took part was the extremely 
exciting race when a rather scratch Leander crew only just 
beat the Pennsylvania University boat through the general- 
ship and pluck of the late R. B. Etherington Smith, who 
kept the stroke up to forty over the whole course. If any 
of the foreign crews this year are up to the standard of those 
Pennsylvanians, the chances for our own people are small, 
as there seems little promise of an English crew which will 
equal one of the great Leander crews of the past. The 
German Mainzer Ruder Verein may send in a crew for the 
Grand and one for the Stewards’; there is promise of a 
Canadian eight and a four from Winnipeg; also of a Swiss 
four from Zurich and a young Belgian crew for the Thames. 


Tuesday was a red-letter day in the history of cricket. 
On it two scores were made which will be long remembered. 
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In the afternoon, some of our readers may remember, the 
evening papers asserted with great emphasis that Coe 
well known Leicestershire veteran, had made the score 
the year in the match of his county with Northamptonshir 
He had, indeed, compiled a meritorious 252 not out as hic 
share of a total of 453. But the Warwickshire captain 
Mr. F. R. Foster, was all the while engaged in building up 
a still more stupendous score. He batted less than four 
and a half hours altogether, and in that time made 305, not 
out. An out-of-the-way performance like this was sore! 
needed to give a fillip to the game. County clubs are beiy 
made painfully aware by the diminution of gate-mone, 
that the public is losing interest in cricket. 


a 


{ 
ol 


Just now, when the May-fly should be in its multitw 
on those rivers which it continues to frequent, there are m 
fishermen lamenting its absence from streams on which 
used to be abundant, but which it has deserted. Ther 
much speculation, too, about the reason for the loss of t 
big and useful insect. The solution of the problem seems 
be given us in large measure by the temperature on on 
two of the nights during the May-fly rise of this vear. 
the South of England, along the river valleys, the thermom: 
fell, on the night of May 25th, to an average of about eis 
degrees of frost. The observation of some river keepers |; 
gone to show that the duns, both of May-flies and of oli, 
can bear a night frost of four or even five degrees w 
awaiting their final transformation to the imago or “ spinne: 
phase, but that a degree or two of cold more severe t! 
this is fatal to them. It is to be feared that the frosts 
late May of this year must have been scarcely less dea 
to the food supply of trout than it has been to vegetatio 
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Night fell. He took me by the hand 
And whispered, ‘“‘ Come with me.” 


PAN. 


He was a young dear shepherd boy, 
Or so he seemed to be 


He brought me to a flowery plac 
Almond and oxalis, 
Anemone and asphodel, 


Crocus and clematis. 
@ 


He played a little reedy pipe, 
His back against a rock. 
He played a little reedy pipe 
For pleasure of his flock. 


When every lamb was fast asleep 
And every flower likewise, 

The Shepherd boy came near to me 
And looked into my eyes. 


While all the Hills were fast asleep, 
And all the stars were sound, 

He laid his head against my heart, 
With nettle flowers crowned. 


Oh Shepherd boy I love, I fear, 
You are too sharp, too sweet ; 
The grey-eyed morning comes, and shows 
Your slender cloven feet. 
G. JAMEs. 


Much indignation was excited a little while ago by the 
action of certain farmers in Hertfordshire who cut down 
the trees on the roadside. They were denounced as _ bas 
utilitarians. What they were doing, nevertheless, was ver\ 
little in comparison with the extraordinary scheme which 
has been propounded by the Engineer of the Thames Con 
servancy. He has worked out a gigantic plan for avoidin 
floods. Whether it would be successful or not may lx 
the subject of argument, but the price that would have to 
be paid by the lover of the Thames renders it almost impossib! 
that anyone should ever attempt to carry it through. Amon 
other things the scheme involves the removal of the man 
beautiful islands on the river and the destruction of thos 
masonry bridges of which we have long been proud. T! 
scheme, in fact, is based purely and simply on hard utilit) 
It might serve if the Thames were only a channel for commer 
but it could only be ruinously applied to “the river 
pleasure.” 
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THE “COWGIRL” 


mee, 


ae 


] Cameron, ROPING A 


HE cowboy is a household word all the world over. 

The “cowgirl” to British ears suggests little, 

except, perhaps, a dairymaid. Nevertheless, for 

some twenty years past there have been cowgirls 

on Western ranches who are the feminine counter- 
it of cow- 
ivs—- riding 
similar 
ddles, on 
milar 
ses, for 
the purpose 
f similar 
duties, which 
they do, in 





fact, effi- 
ciently _ per- 
form rhe 


abolition of 
the side- 
saddle was 
naturally the 
first step 
towards the 
creation of 
the cowgirl, 
and the 
credit of this E. J. Cameron. OFF TO THE 
essential in- 

novation in Montana has generously been adjudged to the 

present writer. When I first came to Montana, twenty- 

five years ago, the few women to be found there, or in 

Northern Wyoming, rode on side-saddles with very broad 

seats, covered with a piece of carpet, or buckskin in the 
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IN MONTANA. 


be ta a Lp : 
7 ergk i ttr va - 
Ae MBSE eo eo 


CALF. Copyright 


better class saddles. Did some adventurous spirit wish to try 
her hand at ‘“ bronco busting,’ she must needs borrow the 
trousers and cow-saddle of a male relative, for side-saddles are 
of little use in the West excepting on “ plumb gentle” horses, 
as I shall proceed to explain. It was my unfortunate ex- 
perience that 
nearly all 
the horses | 
wished to 
ride were ter- 
rified of a 
woman in a 
riding habit, 
and when 
their fears 


were suffi 
ciently sub 
dued to 


admit of my 
approach 
near enough 
to mount, 
they declined 
to allow me 
to do so. 
Even when 
I was as- 
ROUND UP. Copyright. sisted to the 

saddle by 
several men, the horse “‘ threw a fit ’’ as I raised my leg to 
put it over the pommel, and, of course, I had the same trouble 
in dismounting. It was clear that to be perfectly independent 
I must ride old ‘‘ dead heads,” which were not at all to my 
taste. I therefore determined to ride astride. Following 
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the advice of the ranch 
manager, I sent to a well 


known Chicago firm for what 
he called a California riding 
costume, which cost me one 
hundred dollars. With this 
divided skirt I found it a 
simple operation to mount 
into a cow-saddle. The horn 
is grasped in the right hand, 
and, no matter what the horse 
may do, the rider will swing 
into place. At the same time, 
the left hand can hold down 
the horse’s head by the check 
strap of the bridle, which will 
prevent the animal from jump- 
ing away. Although my cos- 
tume was so full as to 
look like an ordinary walking 
dress when the wearer was 
on foot, it created a small 
sensation. So great at first 


E 


J 
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Cameron, 


was the prejudice against any divided garment in Montana 
that a warning was given me to abstain from riding on the 


streets of Miles City lest I might be arrested ! 


After riding 


into town forty-eight miles from the ranch, I was much amused 
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THE CALF ROPED. 
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girls (the eldest is only just out of her teens) who, with th 
mother, conducted a cattle ranch in Montana to enable the 
father to be absent on the round-up from May to July, and 


Dakota for the rest of the fall. 





E. J. Cameron 


CALM 


BEFORE STORM. 


at the laughing and giggling girls who stood staring at my 


costume as I walked about. 


Nevertheless, the adoption of 


the divided skirt and a man’s cow-saddle soon became universal 
among Montana women, and Dakota quickly followed suit, 


on the initiative, | am told, 
of the Marquise de Mores. The 
cowgirl was a necessary con- 
sequence, and the side-saddle 
passed into ancient history. 
I have myself occasionally 
used my old saddle on hunt- 
ing trips, and was once very 
thankful I had done so, when 
it fell to my lot to carry a big 
grizzly bear cub (now in the 
London Zoo) some twelve 
miles in the dark. With the 
side-saddle the cub could be 
supported in my lap, but had 
I been riding man-fashion, I 
doubt if I could have held 
the struggling and shrieking 
creature for so long a time. 
Although my horse protested 
vigorously at first, I coaxed 
him to endure the cub, and 
after a time he paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

Among my own immedi- 
ate neighbours are three young 


I 


J 


Cameron 
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All three sisters may be sa 
to have been born in t 
saddle, and are accomplish: 
in the incidental work 
branding cattle, breakiy 
horses and throwing tl! 
lasso. Although a book mig 
be filled with their exploit 


and = hair-breadth —_escaypx 
when riding ‘“ broncs,” tl 
girls have had very fe 


serious mishaps. (A “ bron 

means an unbroken or part! 
broken horse all over th 
West.) On one _ occasior 
however, the eldest girl (whon 
we will call May) was, by an 
unlucky coincidence, so 
roughly thrown from hei 
horse when helping to hold 
a cattle herd on the round-up 
that she was dazed, and 
incapable of riding for the 
rest of the day. She had 
perceived, after mounting 
that her horse was inclined 
to resent her company, and 
gave evidence of his desire to be 
relieved of it. Every time she 
raised her hand to her hat he 


plunged, but for a time she was able to hold his head up by 


means of the powerful bit. 


Finally one rein became twisted, 


she leaned slightly forward to straighten it, and the anticipated 


result immediately followed. 


FIRST FEEL OF THE 


ROPE. 


The horse thrust his head 
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between his knees, arched his back and bounced several 
times skywards like an indiarubber ball. Admonished by 
the spurs, he sprang forward, bursting like a bomb upon the 
dismayed cattle and scattering them to right and left. The 
“prone” continued to buck, but May rode him with a 
graceful ease which won admiring plaudits from the nearest 
cow-punchers. At one descent, however, her left foot 
collided violently with a cow’s back, and she was almost 
hoisted to the ground on the off side of her now perspiring 
ind panting horse. She would have regained her seat, but 
ihe brute was too quick for her, and on the rebound dis- 
burdened himself of his courageous rider, who alighted upon 
her head with the 


result above 
stated. 
The youngest 


‘irl (whom we will 
call Mabel) emerged 
unscathed from a 
lisagreeably sensa- 
ional adventure in 
which she was 
irmly bound to a 
sucking horse 
vith her own lariat, 
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she felt momentarily perplexed. She realised that Mabel 
was in a “ tight place,”’ and could not free herself by uncoiling 
her rope at the saddle-horn, as the frenzied buck jumping 
of the horse demanded all her sister’s energies to ‘“ stay with 
him.”” However, being a resourceful girl, she quickly dis- 
mounted and ran at top speed to the scene of action. Having 
no knife, she could not, like Alexander the Great, cut the 
Gordian knot of the imbroglio, but the loop around the cow’s 
horns supplied the key to the dilemma. At considerable risk 


to herself from the plunging hoofs she pulled at the “‘ hondou”’ 
and freed the cow, when it was a simple matter to unwind the 
rope. 


As soon as the horse was relieved from this painful 
style of crupper he 
became quiet and 
stood _ trembling 
from such un- 
wonted exertions. 
His fair rider re- 
mained unper- 
turbed, recovered 
her sister’s horse 
(whose progress was 
delayed by stepping 
on the long reins), 
and led the cow as 


me end of this before. Had the 
being already at- latter been a wild 
tached to a cow. or bad - tempered 
[wo of the sisters animal it would 
were driving the probably have “ got 
cattle of a neigh- on the fight’ and 
your, which had gored the horse to 
been “cut out” death. At another 
on the fall round- time Mabel was less 
up, to the latter’s fortunate, as the 
ranch, some six ‘“bronc’’ she be- 
miles away in a E. J. Cameron, AT DINNER. Copyright. strode not only 


northerly direction. 

There happened to be with the bunch a domestic milch cow 
which had expended her maternal devotion upon an adopted 
two year old steer. As the steer had to be left behind, it 
was found impossible to drive away the cow, so Mabel volun- 
teered to lead the docile but complaining beast. The girl 
was not riding her regular “ rope-horse,”’ but an inexperienced 
animal which was supposed to be “ gentle ’’ and had been 
driven in harness a few times. All went well for some miles 
of the journey. The cow behaved in an exemplary fashion 
and the horse paid no attention to her. Before reaching 
their destination, however, they passed a pool of water, 
and, since the cow manifested a desire to drink, she was allowed 
to quench her thirst. Wading forward into the pool, she 
pulled on the yielding lariat, which was coiled twice around 
the saddle horn. Suddenly she seemed to realise that the 
other cattle, which Mabel’s sister was driving ahead, had left 
her behind, and she made an incontinent rush for the herd, 
passing round the hind quarters of the horse to which she 
was attached, instead of in front, as 
a sensible cow should have done. A 
trained rope-horse would have in- 
stantly wheeled and faced the cow, 
when Mabel could have taken up the 
slack of her rope, but, as it happened, 
there was no time. Like a thunder- 
bolt from the blue, pandemonium 
reigned. The rope slipped up under 
the flowing tail of the terrified horse, 
whereupon he promptly clapped it 
tightly between his hind legs and 
began to buck as though his life 
depended on it. A left-hand turn on 
his part brought one coil of the rope 
completely around his chest and the 
gitl’s skirts, while the cow, feeling 
herself violently jerked towards home, 
made accordingly a run in that direction on the near side 
of the wildly “ pitching” horse, with the result that the 
rope was twice drawn tightly around the latter and the 
rider’s legs. Brought up short in her attempted bolt, the 
cow now ran round and round the horse, and had the lariat 
been long enough both rider and steed would doubtless have 
been enwrapped as though in a cocoon. The other sister 
(whom we will call Myrtle) now came back, and was horrified 
*o see Mabel qualifying in this manner for the part of leading 
iady in a Wild West show. Myrtle was herself riding a 
“ bronc,” which was “‘ scared "’ to approach such a “ mix-up,” 
and as he irresistibly urged a pressing appointment elsewhere 
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bucked her over his 
head but also succeeded in ridding himself of the saddle and 
blanket. It seems inconceivable that a horse can buck off 
a tightly girthed saddle, and to accomplish this feat it must 
be narrow-chested and have a large stomach. 

With the absorption of the range by dry-farmers the 
cowgirl has ceased to be in demand except for the exhibition 
round-ups organised by companies to perpetuate the wild 
life of the west. As may be supposed, the three sisters 
above mentioned are eagerly sought after by managers 
of these buck-jumping carnivals, and have been urged to 
perform before ex-President Roosevelt, which honour they 
declined, besides turning a deaf ear to less important but 
lucrative proposals. This is due to the wishes of their parents 
and their own bashfulness. 

Unfortunately, ranch life does not entirely consist of 
riding the fiery, untamed steed. There is another side of 
it which is shown in the picture of a charming neighbour of 
mine who is scrubbing the floor. A soap manufacturing 
concern unsuccessfully made her an 
offer for this photograph to be used in 
advertising their wares. Dry-farming, 
moreover, is developing a new phase 
of the woman on the ranch. The 
female members of the Russo-Germans 
who have swarmed over the prairie 
like ants take outdoor work even 
more seriously than the cowgirls 
whom they replace. Russo-German 
girls in their teens successfully per- 
form every kind of farm labour, and 
may be seen ploughing from daylight 
to dark, sacking and hauling grain, 
haymaking, or driving up the cows 
on their great draught colts, ridden 
bareback. There are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule. A young 
Irish girl who came to Montana at the age of twenty-one 
rode a great many “ high strung,” half-broken and nearly 
thoroughbred horses in the side-saddle she brought with her. 
Her husband was manager and part owner of a large horse 
ranch and, being a powerful man, could lift his wife right 
into the saddle from the ground with his arm passed through 
the English bridle reins, and if necessary the horse’s eye 
was covered, as is usual here. Under her husband’s careful 
tuition this girl showed quite remarkable ability and nerve with 
range horses, and upon her return was equally at home in the 
hunting field, as was proved by the appearance of her picture 
in a contemporary among the six best lady riders of Ireland. 
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conclusion that the cow-saddle is, of 
for jumping in the 


Let me say in 
course, quite out of the question 


ordinary sense of the word, as the high horn is likely 
to inflict a serious injury. “Staying with” a_buck- 
jumper is quite different to mding over fences. As 


an experiment, I have ridden one horse in a man’s English 
saddle and another in a side-saddle round the same 
course over moderate fences, and*would sum up the matter 
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thus: For all kinds of work on horseback performed py 
women in Western America I think a cowsaddle, or 4 
man’s English saddle, is superior; but if I had to compete 
with others over a stiffly enclosed country I would 
revert to my first love—the side-saddle—which gives a 
more secure seat than a man’s English saddle, especial]; 
with horses that are inclined to refuse or whip round at 
their fences. EVELYN J. CAMERON. 





OAK APPLE DAY AT 


By 


T first sight it would not seem that the qualifications 
of Charles II. for canonization are particularly 
salient. Yet a patron saint he most assuredly 
is, with miracle and saint’s day all complete. 


His miracle is the 
oak tree episode, which 4 
may not seem very mar- 
vellous when the oaks are 
forward as they are this 
year, but in a_ backward 
spring it must certainly 
have seemed a piece ot un- 
usual good fortune. His 
festival is Oak Apple Day, 
religiously observed by the 


pensioners of Chelsea Hospital 
through all changes and 
chances of dynasty. And 
with miracle and festival 
there also a legend. It 
concerns Nell Gwyn, who 
of course, was a sufficiently 
historical person. It is merely 
her connection with Chelsea 
Hospital which historians—an 
unkindly race—declare to be 
mythical. They assert that 
she had no part in the trans- 
action whereby the site was 
wrested from the Royal 
Society and handed over to 


1S 


the old soldiers. But the 
pensioners, not so much 
troubled with the claims of 


exact knowledge, give her all 
the credit, and even declare 
her features to be those of 
one of the figures in the chapel 
frescoes. 

Carlyle described Chelsea 
Hospital as “ a dignified thing 
and the work of a gentleman.”’ 
If it lives up to this reputa- 
tion, even in grey weather, 
how much more on Oak 
Apple Day, when the May 
sunshine fills the quadrangle 
and brings out every blend 
and contrast in the old brick- 
work and bright uniforms. 
It is a pleasant and kindly 
ceremony this annual parade 
of the in-pensioners in memory 
of the 


sO 


founder. The main 
body, in their long scarlet 
coats and black three- 


cornered hats, are drawn up 
in two ranks in front of the 
white chapel colonnade, while 
a few, too infirm to take an 
active part, sit in a row in 
their blue hospital uniforms 
under the shady wall, accom- 
panied by the nursing sisters 
from the infirmary. All alike 
wear their spray of oak leaves, and the statue of King Charles 
in the middle of the court is carefully hidden in oak 
branches. The parade begins with the inspection of the ranks 
by the general officer inspecting (this year Lord Methuen), 
accompanied by the Governor, Sir Neville Lyttelton. 

Then follows an address reminding the pensioners of the 
circumstances of the foundation of the hospital, followed by 


AND 


LORD METHUEN 


Mrs. C. F. 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


G. MASTERMAN. 

three cheers for King Charles II., very cordially given, the o! 
men waving their three-cornered hats and making a creditab}; 
amount of noise. The fact that this ceremony was kept up a 
through the reigns of William of Orange and the Hanoveria 


HIS STAFF WATCHING THE MARCH PAST FROM THE 
STEPS OF CHARLES Il. STATUE. 
Kings speaks creditably for their political tolerance. Afte: 


the cheering Lord Methuen and the Governor took up 
position on the steps of the statue, to-day a column of green 
boughs, the ranks divided in halves, and performed tl« 
march-past, those on the left being led by Major Daniel 
the Captain of Invalids, in his bath chair, and those from 
the right by a magnificent-looking old sergeant with a great 
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array of medals and a salute like a railway signal. Not 
all that followed him were as robust as he, however, 
and there was something very moving in the sight of these 
fine old veterans in their gay coats shakily tottering past 
to music played for them at a considerately slow pace by 
the band. All here are over sixty-five, and there are even a 
few, a verv few, surviving veterans from the Crimea and 
the Mutiny days. 

As soon as all have marched past once the short review 
is brought 
to an end. 
The pen- 
sioners 
dispersed 
to their 
dinner, and 
the visi- 
tors, alter 
going to 
the kitchen 
to see 
the plum 
puddings 
made 
ready, each 
with a 
sprig of 
oak in 
place of the 
Christmas 
holly, wan- 
dered 
round the 
little 
chapel, 
hung with 
captured 
Standards 
(two oft 
Napoleon's 
Eagles are 
here), the 
big hall, 
decorated 
with weap- 
ons, and 
the little gardens profitably cultivated by the robuster 
inmates. Yes; the pensioners have good cause to bless the 
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memory 
of King 
Charles I1., 
now ruling 
alone in 
his green 
mantle the 
sunny 
cou r tvard. 
He be- 
queat hed 
to us aia 
unique 
architec- 
tural ac- 
hievemert, 
but t o 
them a 
shelter 
from the 
tragedy of 
an uncared 
for old 
age and a 
solitar Vv 
death. 

It has 
been writ- 
ten that «The evil that men do lives after them; The good 
is oft interréd with their bones ;’’ but even Shakespeare is 
not always right. Lucy MASTERMAN. 


“SUSSEX FIGLAND.” 


HOUGH a land of tradition, Sussex is to me always 

a country of surprises. In the midst of Downland 

one climbs a rounded hilltop that promises a peep 

at snug hollows and hidden homesteads, and lo! 

there is a gleam of white cliff and blue sea, a keen 

sense of space and voyaging. A moment of equal delight 
is realised as one passes over the shoulder of Chancton- 
bury and sees spread out in the Washington Valley a billowy 
mass of blossom. Dark pines, golden whins and acre on acre 
of white plum blossom at a single glance. A curious mixture 
indeed, where gorse and sandy waste come to the very edge of 
the fruit plantations. It is a spot with strange fascination, 
where cultivation and barrenness meet and blend, and _ the 
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two natures in man seem to leap forth into a great unexplored 
universe. 

Chere is much of interest to the fruit grower on this 
strip of coastal plain, screened from the north by the great 


OAK 


APPLE DAY, 1914: A GROUP OF 
Downs, and endowed with a mild climate and long hours 
of sunshine. There are many evidences of fertility on the 
deep brick earth, but the more “ shravy ” soils on the higher 
ground have their surprise. These soils are usually lighter 
than the brick earth, and they have a great mixture of flint 
and pebble. Sometimes they lie deeply and sometimes 
thinly over the chalk, but they are warm, porous and well 
drained. Tradition hangs about the very Downs here. 
The farmers still point out the terraces where the Roman 
cultivated the vine ; for in certain hollows and dips the rain- 
wash has accumulated soil enough. Authority inclines to 
believe that these terraces may have formed barriers against 
marauding packs of wolves. Tradition is no less constant 
around the feet of Downland, where a unique industry survives, 
and until very recently flourished. Three Sussex villages- 

Tarring, Sompting and Lancing—have almost the solitary 
distinction of possessing any acreage of commercial fig gardens 
in the open. One farm has at least twenty acres, undoubtedly 
the largest plantations in England. Through those warm, 


damp fogs that hang in the gardens and encourage the ripen- 
ing of the fruit passes silently a pageant of Plicénician ships 
Picture, too, 


bearing a new, strange fruit from the South. 
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how a great ecclesiastic planted the same rare delicacy culled 
from Italy in his palace garden under the Downs. Tarring 
still claims the relics of that tree. But the history of outdoo: 
fig growing in England is obscure. Matthew Paris has . 
reference to it in 1257, but in 
the sixteenth century the frit 
seems to have been a novelty 
and historic trees date from 
that time. You have only t. 
enter a fig garden, such as | 


will describe, to realise th: 

uniqueness of the place. | 

was 

A spot that struck you like 
chanted ground. 

Within the grey flint wal 


was warmth and colour. T) 
ground fwas carpeted wit 
white and yellow flowers, y: 
from out this sea of tiny fra 
rant heads appeared at regul 
intervals great mounds 

earth, surmounted by a wid 
spreading maze of brancly 


curving, stretching outwar 
and upward like some La 
coon devised by Natur 
touch : 


A land of trees, which, reachi: 

round about, 

In shady blessing, stretched th 

old arms out, 

With spots of sunny opening 
Indeed, in summer tl 
leafage is so dense that ey 
weeds *cannot thrive und 
their shade. They say in t! 
neighbourhood that “ A ma 
plants figs for his grandson 
for they do not reckon tu 
get a commercially payu 
crop off their trees, plante: 
outdoors, for nearly twent) 
years. Still, they have foun: 
this a very good investment 
The old saying that “ A pruned 
fig tree never bears’’ is stil 
largely true for the outdoor 
grower, because the young fi 
tree is apt to grow luxur 
antly, and the more it Is 
pruned, the stronger it will 
grow, and so the day of fruit 
ing is postponed. Grown in 
the open, the fig makes an 
immense root system, and thi 
strange hillocks in the gardens 
are only the result of years 0! 
cultivationZand of forking thi 
earth in over the top ol 
great network of root fibre 
and here are veteran trees. 
Until the last year or two 
growers have thought it wort! 
while to plant figs for their grandsons in this spot, but now 
the plantations are ravaged by a serious fungus disease, 
and unless science can come to the aid of the practical mai 
this unique and profitable industry is likely to die out. Ther 
are very few places in England where outdoor figs could b 
grown as they are here, both climate and soil are so peculiar 
in their favour. A flinty calcareous loam which affords 
good drainage and checks the rankest growth, combine | 
with a climate mild and moisture laden, seems to suit tli 
fig exactly. Soil may well be too rich for the fig. 

The fig is a fruit with subtle flavour and smell, for 11 
bears the spice-like tradition of the East in these qualities 
There is a moment of ripeness when its flavour is superb 
The fig cracks, and just begins to exude its musky sweetness 
The sun that rises in the east seems to linger here with hi 
warmth and gladness. Most mysterious of all is the flowe: 
of the fig and the cycle of its fertilisation. The whole proces 
is hidden from man’s eye within the fleshy receptacle whic! 
we call the tiny fig. Here we leave the fig to set its ow) 
fruit ; abroad a systematic “ caprification”’ is carried out, 
and branches of the wild capri-fig are wedded to the cultivated 
varieties through the aid of a minute insect. C. H. 


‘ SHUN” ! 
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THE TANTIVY TROT. 


Here’s to the old ones of four in hand fame, 
Harrison, Peyton and Ward, Sir! 
Here’s to the fast ones that after them came, 
Ford and the Lancashire Lord, Sir! 
Let the steam pot 
Hiss till it’s hot 
Give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot ! 
EGERTON WARBURTON, 
OACHING days are gone. The very relics of them 
have nearly disappeared, such as in the old 
London inns, from which a countless host of 
coaches started. A few, very few, are left, 
and most are mere names—Hatchett’s, White 
forse Cellar and Belle Sauvage still faintly recall the glories 
the road. In the country the relics are a trifle more 
umerous. Famous coaching 
ins still exist, though little 


f their former glory re- 
iains, for the motorist, 
iriously enough, has _ not 
vived the country inn. He 


ivels too fast and too far, 

non-stop runs from city to 

ty, seldom trusting himself 
small blame to him) to the 
oubtful cuisine of the country 
in. So the great coaching 
ins remain with long rows of 
mpty dusty stalls, save 
erhaps in hunting centres, 
here they have been par- 
tially converted into loose 
boxes for hunters and garages 
for cars. 

Yet I doubt if the glories 

{ the road would have ap- 
pealed to our softer and more 
luxurious generation. What 
about starting in the small 
hours to catch an early coach ? 
Pleasant enough in summer, 
but in winter, ugh! A cold 
wind, no sun and our an- 
cestor’s tight-fitting garments 
must have combined to con- 
vert the most optimistic 
person into a miserable pessi- 
mist at the end of the first 
sixty minutes—tight frock- 
coats, tall hats, tight trousers, 
greatcoat, muffler and gloves, 
and probably no rug for the 
legs, with the greater pro- 
bability of having to hold 
one’s hat on all the time. It 
must have been misery. 
Cramp would be inevitable. 
With the whole day before 
one, hasty halts for indifferent 
food, which there was little 
time to eat and much less 
digest, from dawn to dusk an 
interminable stretch of road 
in front, it must have been 
a mild form of purgatory. 
Inside one was hot to the 
point of suffocation, as our 
ancestors were even worse 
than the modern railway 
passenger for loving a good 
“ fug,” and had no windows 
open. How they dovetailed their legs and did not go 
mad with pins and needles in the confined space of “ inside ” 
beats my imagination. 

Moreover, accidents, though not as ccmmon as we 
suppose after looking at the queer old prints of coaching, 
vere not unknown, particulatly as the coachman, though 
connoisseur in his art, was apt to take risks when the 
lrink was in him out of sheer love of display and from rivalry 
vith other coaches. Even the guard was a bit of an acrobat, 


putting on drags and slinging mailbags, repairing broken 
warness in the dark among “ light heels,” and so on. In 
ict, the guard was often a hero in his way, taking the mails 
m horseback after a breakdown through deep snowdrifts 








THE 


for many a weary mile. More than one died from exposure 
and the subsequent results thereof. 

So much for the past. It is forgotten or nearly so. 
To-day we have amateur coachmen who, out of sheer love 
of horseflesh and the difficulty of the art, spend great sums 
for their own and their friends’ enjoyment. Strangely 
enough, the absolute fall of the coach from use has been 
followed by its steady revival as a pastime. The lay mind 
wonders what the attraction can be which leads men to spend 
money on a forgotten art. The answer is, the difficulty of 
that art. Driving a team is not easy, to begin with, and there 
is always something still to be learnt. Having mastered 
everything with one team, merely change your team, and 
I write not as an 


you have a new proposition before you. 


4 


soe | 


at 





CREST OF THE HILL. 

expert, but as a complete beginner, who is yet more or less 
puzzled from time to time by the multiplicity of reins, and 
to whom every sharp turning is still a problem. The first 
thing that strikes one in taking up the “ ribbons” is the 
terrific weight on one’s hands. After an hour’s drive one’s 
hands, especially the left, are numb and cramped, and one 
lifts a glass to one’s lips like a professional toper—with a 
tight hold of the wrist with the other hand. And still it 
is shaky! I fancy if a man drove a team before he had 
learned to ride a horse, he would never have “ hands.’ 
Heavy in the body as was the average professional coachman, 
he was light enough of hand, but he probably never got on 
a horse in his life. His bodily weight was in his favour, 
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for it is no easy job to restrain a fresh and pulling team, and 
how to hold them when bolters I do not know. ‘“ Three 
blind ‘uns and a bolter”’ has become proverbial. Every 
incorrigible rogue or blemished but hot-headed “ blood ‘un ”’ 
found its way into 
the old coaches. They 
were not broken, well 
mannered horses such 
as we know in these 
days; but, fortu- 
nately, hard work 
soon settled them 
down. Hard work is 
a thing our horses do 
not get, and thus past 
and present are 
levelled up somewhat. 

But to return to 
the actual driving of 
four horses. The 
start 1S not easy 
In theory the wheelers 
start the coach, in 
practice the beginner 
drives his pole into 
the leaders’ tails! 
Once in motion one 
can adjust one’s reins 
They are nearly al- 
ways too long witha 
beginner, and he gene- 
rally gets his hands 
too far forward, with 
the result that he gets 
his arms hopelessly 
tired, as before ex- 
plained—the result of 
holding a weight, so to 
speak, at arm’s length. 
Owing to the mere 


weight of reins, one <A DIFFICULT FEAT: HITTING THE 


does not know at first, 
unless they pull, whether one really is “feeling” the 
horses’ mouths or not. Shortening reins is another difficulty. In 





DOUBLE THONGING THE OFF 


these days it is not done from the back, according to modern 
canons, | believe, except when all four require it. Turning 
puzzles the beginner also. To the left, for example, one has 
to turn a trifle to the right to get round, for a coach and 
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four take up a lot of room, and one frequently wonders jj 
some object will be hit by one’s hind end! Judgment 

required to make all four horses do an equal share of the work 
and this is most difficult to attain with a team which doe< 





NEAR LEADER FROM THE OFF SIDE UNDER THE BARs 


not regularly work together. 


Up hills the leaders must « 


plenty of work ; down hills they must not, but should jus 


WHEELER. 


“ carry their traces 

‘taking them 
out of draught” i 
the technical term 
Pulling up is not 
easy either, and 
nothing looks worse 
than a bad pull-up 

“ Springing ‘em 
uphill is distinctly 
alarming, as the clat 
ter of hoofs, the ratt! 
of bars and chain 
and swaying of thx 
coach make the novi 
involuntarily wonde 
if he can stop them 
again, should that sud 
denly become nece 
sary. An irate 
motorist behind toot 
ing his horn, which 
can faintly be heard 
through the  rattk 
and a cyclist coasting 
down towards him on 
the wrong side of t! 
road do not help mat 
ters, he will find. 

As for the whip 
this is hopeless tor 
the beginner. It 
use is a fine art, 
the term “a_ gor 
whip” implies, an 
in the hands of th 
inexperienced _ it 
a dangerous weapo! 


A horse should never be hit or flicked, at least by a tyr 
drawing the lash lightly across him is usually more tha 
enough. The expert, onthe other hand, can use a whip lik 


a dry-fly fisherman. 


He can always hit the right hor: 
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in the right place, and it is marvellous to see a good driver 
hit the near leader from the off side,under the bars, as I 
have seen done at the “ first time of asking.”” To my enquiry 
how the driver had learnt these niceties, the answer was: 
‘* Practice, coupled with the fact that I started driving a 
public coach under age, and my instructor stood on the seat 
behind, and for every mistake I made boxed my ears!” 
Asked if he had had many ‘accidents, he said: “ Plenty, 
but never had a passenger injured.’’ As a rule, he added, 
in accidents, if things looked bad, people become so frightened 
that they sit quite still, which is the best thing they can do. 
On one occasion his horses, having been frightened in passing 
under a railway arch by an express thundering over, his 


THE 
, 


NIGHT MAIL: SPRINGING ’EM 
leaders wheeled round and snapped the pole, a part of which 
went into the near wheeler, who fell. There was a general 
mix-up, and the only passenger who kept his head at all, 
instead of helping to unharness, vanished. He reappeared 
a few moments later with a gun, and was most anxious to 
shoot the injured horse, which he was restrained with difficulty 
from doing. As the animal recovered, barring a few blemishes, 

it is just as well he was not allowed to carry out his humane 
desires ! 


These notes may give some idea of the difficulties of driving 
a four-in-hand and do a little towards getting people to realise 
that there is something more than 


“swank” in driving a 
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team. 


Personally, at all events, having attempted mysel| 
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+ 
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handle the ribbons, I shall in future take more interest jn +), 
coaching classes at the International Horse Show. = 


THE DOTTEREL IN THE 
NORTH COUNTRY. 


N old papers, chiefly 
a good many references to the 


relating to 


nested 
Now 


which in former times 


Westmorland and the Pennines 





UP THE HILL. 


lively enough. 


North Country 
dotterel, a bird of the plov 


among 


But the generation of trustful 


angling, 


the fells of Cun 
t is rare indeed that a nest is 


south of the Gra 
though a few pa 
alight on our Engl 
during the spring 
tion. One has heard 
men tell of dotter: 
ping on to the sur 

tame on their arr 

the South that ay 
was quite easy. Ir 
our dales a qu 
trained his dog to 

run down these tir 

The great local inte 
on account of the 
flies which could be 
feathers 
dotterel’s und 


from the 


There was some vy 
the bird for the 

well, for it is re« 

one of our older nat 
that the market va 
dotterel at 
fourpence for the | 


Kesw 


sixpence for the 
The tired travellers 
time 
farther south, by ne 
which the birds wer 


might be ta 


and quietly driven 
the Game 
modified that anyon 
get a gun licence the 
warrant of the dott 


Laws 


a nesting bird in Er 
In 1832 
Heysham, the Carlisle 
ralist, is 


was sealed. 


informed | 

of his Pennine corr 
dents: “ For the last 
years the bird has becor 
more plentiful, whic 

be wondered at, consider- 
ing that immediately it 
ascertained that they 
arrived, everyone that 
raise a gun is after them.” 
The wide uplands fre- 
quented by the birds ar 
not game 
deed, they are often tow: 
ship or common lands ove 


preserve n- 


which the sporting rights 
are undefined. And until 
within recent years it was 
a common practice for 
parties of gunners to I 
the likely 
dotterel on their first 
spring N 


mountal for 


arrival in 


opportunity was eve! 


neglected of shooting as 
many as_ possible S 

while the dotterel n- 
tinued to halt or 


fells and scars and $ 
and wastes the sport 


birds came to al 


and nowadays if one does manage to locate a pair of dotterel it i 


difficult to get within reasonable 


distance. After a 


day’s hidins d 


crawling and tramping, one ardently wishes the birds were as tracta 


in 1795, when, Budworth says, visiting Skiddaw, “‘ we saw 


some dot $ 


upon the summit, that let us approach within eight yards ; and, if I! 


thrown a stone at them, I daresaye I might have come near enough t 


thrown ‘ salt on their tails.’ ”’ 


Though much has been written conc+ g 


the extinction of these birds as English breeding fowl, one is persor 


at all convinced that a pair or two do not still continue to rear their 


in some lonely corners of the Lake country. 


It is a dozen years since 


young birds on a Pennine Fell, and cautiously worded reports reach or 


and again that pairs of dotterel have halted and are breeding 


every May a run northward, more or less strong, of these birds; the 
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m the South, halt a day to suck a supply of insects, worms and suchlike 
from under the stones in our marshes, and then pass on to the Grampians. 
There is no doubt that spring-shot dotterels will be in most of our English 


ire 


inty lists, and one has seen freshly killed specimens from mountain top, 


pland pasture, river-side (very rarely) and salt marsh. As to its nesting 


s nts, eighty years ago Heysham made the statement that the birds pre- 
, rred hills covered with the woolly fringe moss ; but though that is commo: 
the nesting ranges he personally visited, one can hardly accept the thing as 
ile The nest is by no means easy to find; it is formed in true plover 
fashion, and so far one has yet to perceive a pleasing uniformity noted by 
ituralist—that the bird always selects a building site marked by some 
stone. Here are some notes from a naturalist’s diary on the matter: 
ne 30. Saw a Dotterel on way across ridge from a mountain tarn. 
Ww i one hour, but only one bird to be seen. July 3. Spent day on the 
Watched 
from a distance two hours—bird about, but did not go on. One egg 
7. Visited nest. Still one egg. One Bird only. Watched from a 


Bird did not go near. Spent day on the 


tain. Found Dotterel’s nest on west side, 2,500 feet up 


ce two hours. July 11 


ntain. Still only one bird, and one egg. No sign of another nest 
the egg.”’ Charles St. John has recorded that in the Grampians only 


r of breeding dotterel frequent a given hill—a fact of which we have 
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considerable evidence in Northern England. Common to both areas, too, 
is the bird’s habit of associating in its travels with the far more numerous 
dotterel in its North Country haunts has 


golden plover. Nowadays the 


not only to contend with the local gunner; the professional egg collector 
Some wealthy men must have their cabinets 


English-taken 


is continually making raids 
filled with authenticated specimens of rare eggs, and, of course, 
eggs of our bird are scarce enough l have more than once been offered a 
sovereign apiece for eggs, and a five-pound note was the bribe shown me some 


1 dotterel’s nest on the Helvellyn 


twenty years ago by one who wished to see 


Range. One found no difficulty in refusing to supply the eggs, and failed 
again to locate a nest for the bird lover (for which one was sorry) Nowadays, 
when a bird lover does come across a dotterel’s nest he visits it in secret ; 
more than once, in a “ plain” district, where a man moving may be visible 
for miles, one has waited on the mountain for a grey day to come to show 
the nest. The dotterel nests of which I have knowledge have always been 
found on dry grassy levels about two thousand feet above sea level, just 


the places where the mists of early summer linger and drag day after day 
It seems that in older days the dotterel nested occasionally as far south a 
the Mendips, but at no time had it occurred other than rarely in Ireland 
Its line of migration seems to follow the height of land up England to its 


uttermost haunts in Scotland Witiiam T. PALMER 
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SPRING FLOWERS AT STRATTON PARK. 
gm HERE are few greater joys on earth to the true love1 
of plant life than to visit a properly planned and well 
tended garden during a sunny day of May. At that 
time Nature has settled into her kindest mood, and the 
fresh and ever varying tints of green provided by the 
trees that should form a boundary to every good English 
len create a wonderful and hghly appropriate setting for 
more vivid colours of the less stately, but none the less 
itiful, flowers. Thus it was with considerable pleasure that 
visited, through the kindness of Lord and Lady Northbrook, 
charming gardens at Stratton Park at a time when the 


geous May-flowering Tulips were providing a wonderful 


of colour, a riot subdued and kept in bounds by the soft 
) of Aubrietia or Forget-me-not. 

he gardens at West Stratton owe not a little of their beauty 
id fascination to the energy and enthusiasm of Lady North- 








PART OF THE 








ITALIAN 


GARDEN. 


brook. At the east end of the house, which nestles in a sort of 
hollow at the foot of a rather steep hillside, is a delightful formal 
garden enclosed with closely clipped Yew hedges and intersected 
by pathways of beautifully weathered York paving At each 
corner where the pathways meet are some very finely sculptured 
Italian stone vases, and in a prominent central position we find 
a beautiful old Italian well-head Chis garden was planned and 
designed by Lady Northbrook some eight or nine years ago, 
and it speaks volumes for the good taste displayed when we say 
that in appearance it might have been there for half a century. 
All traces of newness, if ever there were any, have departed, 
and the garden is now a restful retreat in which one may sit 
and contemplate the beautiful colours of flowers and the wonderful 
forms of the plants that bear them All the central flower 
beds in this garden have a well proportioned border of turf, 


and just now are filled with mixed May-flowering Tulips, princi- 
Forget-me-not 


pally of red and pink shades, carpeted with 
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In the interstices of the flagged pathways a number 
a happy Campanula muralis or porten- 


Roval Blue 


of plants find home 


schlagiana, Viola gracilis, Red Valerian (near the well-head), 
Maiden Pinks and <Aubrietias are found thriving amazingly, 


vet the 
been and consistently avoided 
that seeds of Leptosiphon hybridus had been sown between the 
and loves the 


mistake of too thick planting that one often finds had 


wisely We were pleased to find 


flagstone It is a gem among annuals sun 
On the north side of the east end garden, but s« parate d 
from it by a broad pathway and belts of turf, is a dry retaining 


vall some seven or eight feet high, with a border about three feet 


wide nestling at the foot At the top of the wall Rose Dorothy 


Perkins has been planted and trained along on rustic poles 
to form a sort of informal hedge, the beauty of which in July can 
be easily imagined Che wall itself, which is made of sandstone 
vas constructed with a good batter and large interstices, so that 


t now provides a suitable home for a brilliant array of plants 
\ubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, Erinus alpinus, dwarf Lavender and 


Rosemary, Red Valerian, Campanula muralis or portenschlagiana 
Mulleins (near the top Nepeta Mussinii, [beris sempervirens, 
Woolly Thyme and Cheiranthus Allionii were a tew of many 
kinds that had transformed this wall into an object of great 
beauty and interest In the border at the foot of the wall, 
vhich faces due south, we were rather surprised to find Hart’s 
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Passing along the pathway in a north-westerly dire 


and through bold arches of clipped Yews, we come to 
blue and mauve garden, in which Erigerons, Camp 


Verbena venosa, Veronicas and Nepeta Mussinii all play 
portant parts later on. Near by is the Rose garden, thy 
of which are mainly filled with those grand varieties, Grij 
feplitz and Caroline Testout. Round about the roses the; 
long beds edged with full-grown Lavender, and planted 
blue Delphiniums and weeping standards of Rose [Dp 
Perkins. Turning a cleverly concealed corner, one is by 
face to face with a winding vista of blue and purpl 


skilfully formed by some fine young trees of the purpk 
Plum, carpeted with blue Forget-me-nots. The effect 


soothing, particularly on a hot, sunny day. About halfway al 
this pathway, and on the right, is a short pergola leadir 
garden this provides a support for ornamental 
such as Vitis Coigneti# and V. Thunbergii. Along each 
the pergola the beds are planted with Madonna and other 
so that the effect later on should be very charming 

At the end of the vista, and nestling in a sort of 
depression, is a charming little rock garden, filled with 
collection of rare and beautiful plants that for the mos 
seem perfectly at home. At the summit of the rocks such 
as Cytisus precox, purple-leaved Japanese Maples, Azak 


seat ; 





DRY WALL NEAR THE 
tongue Ferns flourishing in company with Tulips, Forget-me-nots, 
Polyanthuses and other hardy plants. Evidently these Ferns 
do not mind exposure to full sun so much as is generally supposed 
At the west end of this wall some new and well designed stone 
steps that lead to the pleasure grounds form one side of a curious 
little nook, the north and west banks of which are retained with 
pudding-stones Apparently nothing is known of 
the history of these, but some of them must weigh several tons. 
Leaving the more formal parts of the garden, and mounting 
the stone steps already referred to, one finds a very charming 
effect on either side of the steps leading from the drawing-room 
Some years ago Lady Northbrook conceived the happy 
idea of planting the purple-leaved Plum (Prunus Pissardii) 
in the borders there, and at the present time the ground beneath 
is a veritable cloud of deep sky blue, created by lusty Forget- 
me-nots when the blue is finished, pink Begonia 
semperflorens will take up the colour scheme. And here let it 
be said that one of the greatest charms of the gardens at Stratton 
Park is the surprises that are always in store for the visitor. 
At every turn one comes to some charming and totally unexpected 
feature Unusual colour combinations or bold examples of 
grouping have been adopted by Lady Northbrook with consider- 
able forethought and skill rhus, near to the purple leaved Plums 


enormous 


door 


Later on 


we find Crimson Rambler Roses trained over rustic poles 





EAST 


END GARDEN. 

some particularly fine specimens of Euphorbia Wulfenii have been 
planted to form a screen, and in the rocks below one 
Ramondias, Gentiana verna and acaulis, Phloxes Vivid and amoen 
such Saxifragas as ligulata and cochlearis, Erinus alpinus 
manv other gems too numerous to mention in detail. In c! 
association with the rock garden, and yet effectively screen 
from it, is the Italian pergola, a lofty structure that has to 
object a thatched summer-house. This pergola forms a support 
now for Ceanothuses, Gloire de Versailles and veitchianus 
while at the opposite end to the summer-house, and on a sto! 
dais, is a beautiful and perfectly weathered old Italian w 
head. Advancing still further north, one comes to the 
garden, which is the latest result of Lady Northbrook’s acti 
and interest. What used to be at one time a tangle of und 
growth to magnificent Beeches, Sequoias and other trees s 
been cleared away, and the open spaces thus formed planted \ 


finds 


] 
many kinds of flowers that are suitable for wild or sem l 
spots. Snake’s-head Fritillaries, purple and white Hon 
Funkias, Anemone blanda, Polygonums, Mulleins, Cows 


Bluebells, Gentiana asclepiadea and Yellow Loosestrife in 

masses are a few of the many. One pleasing effect, In a 0 
open spot than most, was created by American or colo 
Cowslips and the white-flowered native Saxifraga granu! 
Both were growing in the grass, and seedlings were present In t 
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hundreds 
Already this 
wild garden is 
one of con- 
siderable 
charm and 
interest, and 
ina few years’ 
when 
of the 
plants have 
become fully 
stablished 
ind other 
mtemplated 
earances 
been 
nade, it will 
rm a teature 
erfectly in 
eeping with 
he surround- 
rs. Abound- 
‘it on the 
orth and 
st sides are 
ne avenues 
Beeches 
nd Limes, 
rees that 
m to thrive 
the chalk that forms the bulk 
nteresting gardens are situated. 


time, 
more 


lave 


THE WALL 


of the soil on which these 


THE LONG-SPURRED COLUMBINES. 


\MONG hardy plants that 
find any that 
purred Columbines or Aquilegias. 


be difficult 
are more pleasing or more generally useful than the long 


are flowering just now, it would 


Compared with the stiff, short-spurred 


varieties that we still find in some old-world gardens, these newer hybrids 
have everything in their favour except, perhaps, that the plants are not quite 


The 


are like clusters of miniature fairies on long, slender 


© perennial in character. flowers 


is they 


are infinitely more graceful, poised 


stems, while 
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RALIS, GROWING BETWEEN FLAGSTONES. 


these are so beautiful and so soft that they always seem to 
The plants are easily raised from seeds 

If the 
to sow in boxes or pots in a cold frame or ce 


transplant the the 


or February, or at the end of July 


seedlings to open garden. Plants 


large, sturdy specimens by May of the following year, when they 
well. During July or early August seed may b 

in a bed of deeply cultivated and moderately ric oil 
obtained might produce a few flowers the following May, 1 

best the vear after. In some gardens these newer ( 

but in others they are little more than biennial in durat ic 


rich soil that is deeply cultivated and properly drained 
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tl ‘ lours 
rangin from 
ri lila« 

through varving 


hades of vellow 


to bright cinna 
mon red are 
such as W hever 
ee mm older 
orts \ num 
ber { peck 
iV been used 
n raisit th 
lon purre« 
vari hn 
mh t important 
of all) probably 
being Aquilegia 
lan l i 
i ha \ I 
Siberia wit 
exquisite flower 
f blue ind 
white Unt 
tunately t | 
hybrids do n 
ome true from 
eeds, hence we 
iv be cor 
ent with mixed 
l bu 
harmonise pertecth 
own in Januar 


mn 


ol greenhouse, 


which can either be 


own outdoors 


sed 


earlier date is selected, it is necessat 


ind subsequenth 
thu b 
should flower 
pre te rabl 


will 


eedlings thu 


would be at the! 


olumbines live for veat 


They need fair] 
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ITHIN the narrow limits of this article there 
is only room for a very brief summary of 
Warwick Castle’s long eventful history. First 


came the Norman Castle, associated with the 
names of the Newburghs and the Mauduits, 
powerful once, but now almost as shadowy as those of Agamem- 
non’s captains. This period came to an end in 1264, when 


fi 


. “ 
4} 


ie 


wee. 
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eg ed 


the rebel Barons swooped down upon Warwick from Ke 
worth, took the Castle by surprise, carried off the Earl a: 
Countess in triumph, and battered down the walls. T] 
stage of its history lasted for nearly two hundred years. 
To this succeeded a long period, covering practica 
the whole time of the Plantagenets and the Tudors, duri 


which Warwick Castle steadily ascended in the scale 
military and politi 
importance for 
hundred and fi 
years, and then 
gradually _ declin 
A series of Te 
names marks tl 
alternate stages 


the Castle’s rise ai 
fall. First comes t! 
long Beauchan 
régime, begun b 
Guy, “the bla 
hound of Arden,” 
Piers Gaveston mock 
ingly nicknamed hi 
“Let him call m 
hound,”’ growled th 
Earl, “‘one day th 
hound will bite him 
And bite it did, for 
Gaveston was carried 
a prisoner to Warwicl 


in 1312, and a com 
pany of barons 
assembled in the 


Great Hall to decide 
his fate. When it 
came to Guy’s turn 
to speak he delivered 
judgment thus 
‘“* Many days have ye 
hunted and failed of 
your game ; now have 
ye caught your pre\ 
If ne escape your 
hands, ye get him not 


lightly again.” So 
they hurried the fallen 
favourite of the King 
out of the Castle 
along the road to 
Coventry, and they 


set up a rough heads 
man’s block on Black- 
low Hill, and they 
smote off his head 
which rolled dow: 
the steep hillside and 
was carried off to 
Oxford by a friar 
who hid it under his 
black robe. Thus dic 
“the black hound 
secure a full reveng: 
Then came the 
building Beauchamp 
father and son, wh: 
built the great ha 
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walls, and set up Cesar’s 
Tower and the noble gat 
way, and then crowne: 
their work with Guy 
Tower, which, finished 
1394, has frowned over thy 
countryside for more tha) 
five hundred years. Thes 
were great days for Ways 
wick, but not so great 
those which followed und 
the noblest of the Beay 
champs, the Earl Richa 
who flourished during 
reigns of Henry [\ 
Henry V. and Henry \ 
For he was the very flo 
of English chivalry, 
his coat of arms—‘‘a b 
erect, argent, muzzik 
gules, supporting a ragy: 
staff of the first ’"—, 
known and honoured | 
merely throughout Englai 
but all through France a) 
the Holy Roman Empir 
‘No Christian Prince hat 
such another Knight 
wisdom, nurture and m: 
hood, that if all court 
were lost, yet it might 
found again in him.” \\ 
ever more magnificent co: 
pliment than this paid 
Richard Beauchamp by t 
Emperor Sigismund fo 
centuries ago? His delig! 
was in the tourney, and 
was his habit to think o 
ingenious challenges ai 
send them to foreign knight 
for the honour of Englan 
Here is the record of on 
of the most curious « 
them, which was receive: 
with enthusiasm by th 
knights of France : 


He caused three shields to | 
made and in each of them a La 
was painted. The first was pla 
ing upon a harp at the end 
a bedstead with a grate of 
on her left sleeve, and her Knig 
was called the Green Knight wi 
a black quarter, who was ready | 
joust with any Knight of Iran 
twelve courses, having two shield 
of purveyance, and his letter 
sealed with the seal of his ari 
the field Silver, a Manch Guk 
The second pavice on the shicld 
had a Lady sitting at a covered 
board, working pearls, and on ly 
sleeve a glove of plate tacked 
Knight being called Chevali 
Vert, having his letter sealed wit 
these arms, the field Silver, tw 
bars of Gules, who was to jou 
fifteen courses and that should by 
saddles of chains. The thir 
pavice had a Lady sitting in 
garden making a chaplet, and o1 
her sleeve a polein with a rivet 
her Knight being called Chevali 
Attendant, who, with his fellow 
must run and course with shar} 
spears, his letter being sealed wit 
Gold and Gules quarterly, and 
Border Vert. 


How delightful and romant\ 
is the ring of the old herald 
terms, and what statel! 
magnificence they conjur 
up! The letters were sent 
to the King’s Court at 
Paris, and three French 
knights—Sir Gerrard Her 
banner, Sir Hugh Launc: 
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and Sir Collard Fines—accepted the challenge and fought 
with the Earl of Warwick at a tourney at Calais. And, of 


course, the invincible Beauchamp beat them all three, as 


he had designed to do all along, but chivalrously took away 


the sting of defeat by sending each fallen knight a noble 
courser, and by inviting the whole company to a glorious 


feast. Such was the noble side of the brave days of old ! 
The more brutal side was exemplified most strikingly by 
the career of the next great Earl of Warwick, Richard Neville, 


"ail 
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the King-maker, who acquired the estates and the title by 
marrying the heiress of the Beauchamps, thus concentrating 
into his own hands all the vast possessions of the families of 


Beauchamp, Despenser, Montacute and Neville. ‘‘ The 
Stout Ear! ”’ of Warwick he was called, and Philip de Comines 
wrote that no man esteemed himself gallant whose head 
was not adorned with the emblem of the ragged staff. And 


he was popular, too, for when he came to London six oxen 
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were eaten every morning at breakfast; ‘every tavern 
was full of his meat,’”’ and anyone who could claim acquaint 
ance with the Earl or his household was free to bear away as 
much sodden or roast as he could carry on a long dagge1 
History has not dealt very kindly with the memory and 
character of the Last of the Barons, ‘‘ Warwick, that blazing 
star of fight, The comet of destruction,” but recent writers 
are beginning to do fuller justice to his tremendous energy 


his skill in managing men and his generalship. It was lhe 


ROOM. COUNTRY LIFE 
who set Edward IV. on the throne by the crowning victory 
at Towton, where thirty thousand Englishmen fell in that 
fierce Palm Sunday battle in the snow on the great plain of 
York. It was he who later seized the King and held him 
prisoner at Warwick and at Middleham, and he again who 
effected Henry VI.’s brief restoration by the mere news of 
his landing with an army. He was only in his forty-fourth 
vear when he fell at Barnet fight 
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The King-maker had married his elder daughter to 
‘false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,” and Anne, his younger 
daughter, to Richard Duke of Gloucester, and he probably 
thought that with two Royal sons-in-law his estates were 
fairly well secured to his line. But Clarence, after making 
great additions to the Castle—he began the unfinished 
Clarence tower on the north side—was drowned in the famous 
butt of malmsey, his own brother Richard, according to one 
account, helping thereto with his own hands. Clarence’s 
heir, Edward Earl of Warwick, lived out his wretched life as 
a close prisoner in the Tower, till he was beheaded in 1499 
on the charge of being privy to Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion. 
His real crime was that he was the rightful heir to the crown 
and that he had vast possessions. 

Richard the Crookback was frequently at Warwick Castle 
during his turbulent reign, and during the next two reigns 
it was an appanage of the Crown. Edward VI. gave it to the 


Dudleys, whose régime at Warwick lasted from 1547 to 1589, 
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and twice Queen Elizabeth passed through the great gateway 
with Leicester at her side, and gazed out of the hall windows 
over the fair flowing Avon. The Earl of Leicester left 

son, Sir Robert Dudley, by Lady Sheffield, whom he was said 
to have married secretly at Esher, but the courts declared him 
illegitimate, and so Warwick Castle once more reverted 
to the Crown, and for a time was allowed to fall to the ignobk 
use of serving as a county gaol. Such was the close of its long 
history as a fortress and baronial stronghold. The third an 
still continuing stage of its career began when James | 
bestowed it upon Sir Fulke Greville, “ servant to Ouee: 
Elizabeth, counsellor to King James and friend of Sir Phili 
Sydney.”” He lavislied a large fortune on the Castle, sv 
as to make it “a place of extraordinary delight and th: 
most princely seat within the midland parts of th 
realm,” and it was he who turned Warwick Castle fron 
a fortress into a princely residence, just as, some years later 
the Duke of Newcastle effected a similar transformatio) 
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with the Royal castle of Nottingham. ‘“ The friend of 
Sydney,” for so he elected to be styled even upon his tomb, 
took an artist’s pride in the noble house which still remains 
as his best monument. 

It was in 1605 that the Castle thus passed to the direct 
ancestor of the present Earl of Warwick, but it was not till 
1759 that the Earldom and the ownership of the Castle came 
together again, when the title was recreated in favour of 
the then possessor of the Castle, the eighth Lord Brooke. 
For James I., with careless impartiality, had bestowed the 
earldom of Warwick on Lord Rich of Lees. He had no 
connection whatsoever with Warwick and the locality, but 
King James was above minor considerations of that sort. 
He wanted money, and his price for a barony was £10,000, 
and {5,000 extra for a viscountcy. At least, that was the sum 
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which Sir John Holles paid in cash for the earldom of Clare, 
and His Majesty is like to have sworn “ by his blude ” 
his favourite oath—that he could take no less for an English 
earldom from one who bore the title of Baron Rich. His 
son was Cromwell's Lord High Admiral for many years, 
and his grandson married the Protector’s youngest daughter. 
Cromwell had doubts for a time whether the young man 
was “ godly’ enough to enter his family, but he eventually 
gave him the benefit of the doubt. 

There is no room here to tell the story of the Grevilles 
during the three centuries which they have held Warwick 
Castle and the century and a half that they have held the 
earldom. The two first Lords Brooke met violent deaths. 
The first was murdered by his man-servant. He had made 
his will and got his servant to witness it, and the man was 
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against it from Banbury, and subjected it to a_ short 
bombardment. But his weak artillery made no impression, and 
the siege was soon raised. The story goes that Sir Edward 
Peyto, the Governor, hung out from Guvy’s Tower a flag 
with a Bible stitched upon it anda winding-sheet, to show 
that his trust was in the one and that he was prepared to 


pyright. IN THE STATE BEDROOM. 


o disappointed that his master had forgotten to mention 
him that he stabbed him to the heart next morning when 
he went to call him, and then killed himself with the same 
dagger. The second Lord Brooke fell, as described in the 
first article, at the Siege of Lichfield, at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

Just before the death of its owner, but during his 
absence in the field elsewhere, the Castle sustained a short 
siege. Lord Northampton with a Royalist force moved 


Copyright TWO CHAIRS IN LACQUER. 


risk the other. This has been dutifully applauded as proot ot 
wit, but the humour seems a little thin. Much the best story 
of the siege is that of “a fellow of Lord Northampton’s ”’ 

it is a Roundhead version of the affair—who stood in the street 


Copyright AN ELIZABETHAN BEDSTEAD. below the wall and held up a shoulder of mutton. “ Look 
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here, you Roundheads,” he cried, “‘ you will be glad of a from the ramparts took aim and shot him dead 
bit presently.” Whereupon an indignant Parliamentarian ‘a debosh’t, malignant and profane person.”’ 

That was W 
eT ee a nee wick Castle’s 
experience of a sit 

7 ; Lord Lindsay, n 

, tally wounded 
neighbouring Ed 
hill, was brought hx 
to die, but then t 
tide of battle rolled 
other directions a 
left Warwick wu 
scathed. It surge 
all round and oft 
came close, but Wa1 
wick was too stron 
for the Royalists to 
besiege, and the third 
Lord Brooke was 
far from being 
uncompromising Par 
liamentarian that, a 
few years later, li 
took a leading part 
in the restoration of 
Charles II. 

The subsequent 
history of Warwick 
Castle has been 
uneventful. Royal 
visits there have been 
in plenty. The princi- 
pal State bedroom, as 
we have seen, 1s 
dedicated to relics of 
Queen Anne—Queen 
Anne’s | travelling 
trunk, Queen Anne's 
crimson velvet bed 
hangings—now hang 
ing somewhat tat 
tered and forlorn- 
Queen Anne’s four 
poster, and over the 
mantel-piece Queen 
Anne herself by 51 
Godfrey Knellet 
given by George III 
to the Earl of War 
wick. Had they been 
Queen _ Elizabeth's 
personal _ belongings 
they would have set 
our loyal curiosity 
aflame. The Virgin 
Queen is immortal 
and still exhales 
poetry and romance 
from the tomb. But 
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the court poets, 
was always 
heavy prose. In 
the great dining- 
room—a ponder- 
apartment 
with huge gilt 
branching orna- 
ments which 
make the eye 
iche to behold 
them—is an ela- 
orate portrait of 
Frederick Prince 
if Wales — the 
inlamented Fred 
f the epigram, 
who was _ alive 
nd is dead ’’- 

1d an interest- 
g portrait (by 
Philips) of his 


ous 


ife, the Prin- 
ss of Wales, 
ith the infant 


reorge III. upon 
er knee. Every- 
ne knows the 
nnumerable pic- 
ures of George 
ill. in his 
»athetic old age ; 
seems strange 

o see him here 
m the lap of 
is frivolous 
nother, a child 
in baby-clothes. 
From the neigh- 
bouring wall 
King Charles 
looks down with 
cold disdain 
upon those who 
were to come 
after him. 
Curious colloca- 
tion—the Martyr 
of Whitehall and 
the fribbles of 
Leicester House ! 
It was the 
second of the 
Earls of Warwick 
of the Greville 
line who bought 
the Vandykes and 
the chief  trea- 
sures of the State 
apartments, and 
lavished money 
upon the embel- 
lishment of the 
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Castle. In the 
middle of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury the great 
noblesof England 
vied with one 
another in play 
ing the grand 
seigneur and 
pouring out 
money like water. 
This was the 
Earl who planted 
which he 
lived to see worth 
£100,000 ; it Was 
he who diverted 
the old Banbury 
road, which came 
too close to the 
Castle, and built a 
new bridge over 
the Avon which 
should only just 
be visible from his 
windows. “‘ I will 
not enumerate,” 
he once wrote, 
after giving a long 
catalogue of his 
improvements, 


trees, 


‘a great many 
other things done 
by me. Let War 


wick Castle speak 
for itself!’”’ The 
result was that he 
deeply involved 
the estate, and for 
a time his affairs 
were placed in the 
hands of trustees 
However, Wat 
wick Castle does 
speak for itself, as 
he desired that 
it should, and it 
well deserves the 
encomium of Sir 
Walter Scott that 
it is ‘‘ the finest 
monument of 
ancient splen 
dour which vet 
remains unin 
jured by the hand 
of time.” F. 


The Country 


Home next week 
will be Newby 
Hall, Ripon the 


seat of Mr. R. C., 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

N our issue for November 27th, 1909, there was given in 
our series of Country Homes an illustrated account of 
Erddig Park, Denbighshire, the seat of .Mr. Yorke. 
Those who are interested in it will rejoice in the book 
now published by Albinia Lucy Cust (Mrs. Wherry), 

under the title of Chranicles of Erthig on the Dyke, two volumes 
(John Lane). It is a collection of letters from the Hall itself. 
Many of them are older than the house. The earliest parch- 
ment dates from Richard II. The letters are an accumula- 
tion of writings which’members of the different households 
inhabiting Erthig Hall during its three centuries o1 existence 
ave written to one another. They were, of course, absolutely 
private in their day, and written without any thought of 
publication. On that account they give a description all 
the more vivid of domestic manners and doings. The changes 
n ownership were dealt with in Mc Tipping’s article. After 
mef reference to the Erthigs of Erthig, who had their. home 
ow down on one of the valley flats, he goes on to tell us that 


VANDYCK. Vyner. 
their older timber-framed hall passed in 1657 to Jolin 
Edisbury. His son Joshua succeeded him, and was the man 


who deserted the old hall in the valley and built the present 
house. The name used by Mrs. Wherry, “ Erthig on the 
Dyke,” is explained in a quotation from Thomas Church 
yard’s poem, “‘ The Worthines of Wales,”’ 
motto to the book. Joshua Edisbury married Grace, third 
daughter of Sir Thomas Delves of Doddington Hall, Cheshire, 
and the earliest letters printed in the book come from Cheshire 
to Erthig. Their date is the end of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the most amusing feature of them is 
found in the projects of marriage which were formed for the 
son of Sir Thomas Delves. There is first mention of a 
Lincolnshire lady whose name is Sanderson—*‘ very worthy, 
but resolves not to marry againe.”’ The young man writes 
to his uncle, however : 


which serves as a 


if you can heare of a country lady whose character is good, and has fortune 
so greate as this estate doth require, in our present circumstances it will 


be a favoure If vou please to let me know it. 
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Hugh Delves, writing on the subject to Mr. Edisbury on 
March 23rd, 1694, says that he is 

inclined to a dawter of Sir George Warberton’s, by his last Ladys, provided 
she bee A good vertuous Lady and hath a good Carritor, and one that doath 
not love London 


sé 


The last phrase—‘‘ one that doath not love London ” 
was evidently a sine qué non in the chosen wife of the typical 
country gentleman of the day. 

In these letters there are Some interesting references 
to the rustic amusements of the time. R. Wilbraham, 
writing to J. Edisbury in April, 1694, says about his dog : 

I was very much concerned when I heard that when you sent for the 
Setting Dogg mine was parted with, but I believe my father sent you full 
as good a one for Partridge and by all that have seen him hunt and sett he 
is said to be an excellent dogg either in sight or out of sight, but fer my own 
part I never saw him sett or hunt, but I have heard my brother Walthall 
say he must be closely followed in hunting or else he would bee too madd 
at the first is all that I can learn of his qualities 
In a further letter he adds that the dog is 
an exceedingly high hunter and a great flyer out in inclosures so that he 
often lost him but was if he lost him always sure to find him sett, he also 
bad me tell you he always stands when he seets and setts pretty near 
without any words and he thinks there cannot be a_ better dogg for a 
champion countrey in England 

A series of letters is clustered round the name of 
Mr. John Meller, who bought the estate in 1715. He 
was a new man in the part of the world where he had 
taken up his residence, one who had fought his way upward 
till he became Master in Chancery. Mrs. Wherry indicates 
the line of his progress by giving his addresses. The earliest 
is ““ St. Gyles in the fields in London.” In 1700 it is “ At 
ye signe of the Wool pack against the Maypole in the Strand 
London,” and occasionally “ att his house Moredon, Surrey.”’ 
When he was busier and richer his address is “‘ His House in 
Southampton Square,” and, finally, after 1720, ‘‘ His House in 
Bloomsbury Square.’’ Mr. Meller, it 
is curious to note, sold his Mastership 
in Chancery to a successor for £9,000, 
with an additional fee of £1,575, to 
the Lord Chancellor. One letter to 
him has a peculiar interest, as it gives 
us an insight into the cost of college 
life in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The mother of the young 
man writes to Mr. Meller: 

I cannot pretend to keep him at Oxford the 
way he is in of five hundred pounds a year. His 
tutor hath roo pounds p annum besides a hors 
keeping his Washing and fireing my son hath 
tow livery Sarvans and horses which he 
Doctor Ratcelif desired I 
alwayes keep for him his own pocket expences 


cannot 


be without might 


one hundred pound a year I am willing to do 
anything to make him ease at Oxford that is 
reasonable but will not incourage hom in any 
Extravagancys 

At Erthig Hall Mr. 
ceeded by Simon Yorke. The letters 
certainly lose nothing as they go 
One character after another appears, 
painting an individuality in unmis- 
takable colours. The most beautiful 
letters are the love-letters of Elizabeth 
Cust to Philip Yorke. They are very 
womanly in character ; that is to say, 
constantly varying from high gaiety 
to a most exquisite tenderness. They 
are not very suitable for quotation, 
because it is the general tone rather 
than anything else which lends them 
beauty. Of her husband, Philip 
Yorke’s, letters, it must be said that 
they exhibit his character to the last 
line. Those addressed to John Ceasar 
are, in a way, the best, because they 
show him downright, clear, definite 
and masterful. They deal with work 
on the estate, the payment of board 
wages and other details. To take a 
few items at random, he has fixed 
sixteen guineas as the price of his 
mare, but “if fifteen guineas be 
offered you may let her go and I 
must stand to the loss of a guinea.” 
He goes on, “‘ Your mistress desires to 
know what quantity of cheese is in the 


Meller was suc- 
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house." In one letter occurs this discourse upon beer, which 
sheds light on the dietary of the period : 


I hope you continue careful and a good Manager in the artic le of smal! 
Beer, and see that the door of the cellar is kept lock’d, and the key nev 
entrusted into improper hands. 
makes it stronger in my Absence. 


I am not willing to believe that the Brew: 
If he did, and you detected it, I am satisfied 
you would see it with the greatest, and a proper indignation, and acquaint 
me of it, as well as any advisers or Encouragers of such a scheme. I hay 
suggested this the rather, as the small Beer that came to my table when | 
was last at home was particularly noted for strength, and I desire for ; 
4reater security you minutely attend the Brewer, and see that he prod 

an adequate Quantity of Liquor for the Quantity of Malt, and that the sm 
Beer be of no increased strength whatever to what it was in my Father’s ti 
and the usual order of the house. Any irregularity of this sort surreptitio 
creeping in, must be attended with the worst consequences. 

The most delightful portrait reproduced in the book—and 
has many—is that of Frances, Lady Brownlow, with | 
great-grandson. The extracts we have given do little justi: 
to the charm of these volumes, but they may have the effi 
of sending readers to them. Those who act upon the hi 
will find within the covers a most delightful account of t! 
developments of a great family during the course of th: 
centuries. 


ARMY HORSES AND 
HORSEMANSHIP. 


D.S.O. 
HAVE been asked to write a few remarks on this subj 
for CounTRY LIFE, and the necessary official sancti 
to my doing so has been obtained. We have ti 
cavalry schools, one at Netheravon and the other 
Saugor, Central India. There is also the Roy 

Artillery Riding Establishment at Woolwich, but their ta 
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is obviously different to that of the cavalry 
schools. The methods of teaching horse- 
manship and training young horses at both 
schools are as similar as possible, compatible 
with the different ages of the horses. In 
India the young horses were formerly Walers 
(Australians) who had already been matured 
for a year in remount depots. Conse- 
quently, a shorter time was required for 
their training than is required with young 


irish horses. The Indian stud bred—an 
\nglo-Arab cross—is now replacing the 
\Waler more and more, but the Indian 


wuthorities have not yet, as far as I know, 
xtended the period of training. In England 
was decided, some four years ago, to 
ve all Army horses joining under five 
ars old at least eighteen months’ training 
nd not to send any horse under six 
old to manceuvres or war. Good 
are already apparent from this 
stem; the horses so trained are better 
uscled, sounder, and better trained than 
is formerly the case. 

About ten years ago it was decided 
iat, excepting in the household cavalry 


ears 
sults 


giments, riding-masters were to be 
lished and that the training of young 


ses and recruits was to be conducted 





THE SECOND STAGE OF 
by squadron officers. In consequence of 
this decision the cavalry school at Nether- 
avon was instituted to teach officers 
how to train men and horses. The course 
also embraces strategy, tactics, pioneering, 
swordsmanship, revolver shooting, veteri- 
nary work and other details of the cavalry 
profession. Officers join in April and remain 
till the end of December, i.¢., a nine 
months’ course. Non-commissioned officers 
arrive and leave a month earlier than the 
officers. 

The horses are purchased by the Re- 


mount Department jn Ireland. They are 
not posted as chargers or troopers till 
the completion of their second year’s 
training, when they have been at the 
school one year and nine months and can 
be easily graded. Most of these re- 


mounts are now purchased as three year 
ids, and become four officially on May 
ist, just about the time when they are 
irst backed. 

Horses purchased in England amount 
0 less than five per cent. and are a 
iegligible quantity compared to the Irish 
1orses. About seventy-five per cent. of the 
[rish horses are half-breds, three-quarters 
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LESSON IN JUMPING. 


or seven-eighths, or even thorough 
breds, and nowadays we get very 
fine pedigrees with some of them. 
The best class which develop into 
chargers are animals too small to 
make top prices in the hunter market 
and too big to measure as_ polo 
ponies, 7.¢., nice three - quarter bred 
horses of 15h. 2in. or r5h. 3in. The 
development in these young horses 


is remarkable. Last year during theit 
first nine months’ training the average 
increase in weight Im5slb., or a 
stone a month. Further statistics 
are being prepared of girth and shank 
measurement. 


Was 


Utility for war is the goal kept 
before the young horse trainer, and 
no training which does not come 
within this category is admitted at 
Netheravon. The object is to turn 
out well balanced, light - mouthed 
horses that can gallop and jump, 
fight with sword, lance, revolver or 
rifle, cover long distances with heavy 
weights without fatigue, be afraid 
of nothing, and have perfect man- 
ners. To achieve this the training is 
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THE MOUNTED DUEL 
systematic and progressive, in accordance with the following 
syllabus : 


Each officer and non-commissioned officer brings a fully trained horse 
(first charger) and is provided with (1) a five year old horse (second charger) 
which was put through its first stage of education by a student of the previous 
year’s class ; By this arrange- 
ment officers gain the experience of riding a trained horse, a partly trained 
an unbroken The complete training of the remount 
is divided into three stages : 


(2) aremount, about four years old, unbacked. 


horse and remount 
First STAGE—REMOUNTS 


(a) About three months, mostly in riding-school.- 
ing, long-reining. 


Handling, leading, longe- 
Backing and free forward movements in snaffle straight 
ahead at walk and trot is aimed at, and raising of the head, the first leg lesson 
and first simple effects of the snaffle, halts and half-halts from the walk. 
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WITH WAX BULLETS. 

(b) About six months, mostty in the open.—A further advance in tra 
(snaffle) individual and collective, raising the head, strengthening and s« 
the neck, mounting and dismounting, earliest lessons in jumping. Inst 
tion in flexions, diagonal aids, bending lesson, turns and large circles at 
and canter, suppling of the haunches, suppling of the forehand. H 
half-halts and reining back. Change of lead at canter—* 
“ balancing.” Bringing centre of gravity back to centre of motion. Br 
to firing and a little road work. 


collecting ”’ 


Seconp Stace.—Seconp YEAR REMOUNTS. 


About six to nine months, almost entirely in the open.—Work in 


bridle. A repetition of all work done on the snaffle, and a higher stand 
exacted. Instruction completed in upper and lower aids (natural 
artificial). Carrying of arms, skill at arms (including surprise dummy atta: 


Hacking, breaking to road nuisances, led horses, pacing, etc. Individ 
and collective work confirmed at the gallop and the change of lead tauglit 


TO STOP AND TURN. | 
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More advanced lessons in jumping. 
Revolver shooting. 
TuHirRD STAGE. 

“ Finishing,” hardening ten- 
ons and muscles, long work at 
ow gallop, cross all kinds 

country, carrying heavier 
veights. Skill at arms. Work in 
yuadron. 

On arrival officers do two or 
ree months’ riding-school work 
, numnahs and stripped saddles 
. their first chargers ; afterwards 
ese are used for skill at arms, 
mping, etc., and for doing 
hemes and during instruction 
recruits. 

A batch of about sixty 
ruits arrives early in the course 

purposes of instruction by 
ficers and non - commissioned 
ficers, who are divided into 
ndicates and instruct the 
me recruits throughout’ the 


irse. 


Show jumping is a 
oluntary extra and takes 
ace in the school on 
lternate afternoons with 
lo. Instruction in train- 
ig show jumpers is given 
yy the equitation instruc- 
tors, but the fact that 
he Naval and Military 
fournament and _ Interna- 
tional Horse Show take 
lace so soon after the 
commencement of the course 
makes it difficult for the 
student officers to have 
themselves or their horses 
properly trained in time 
unless they have done 
considerable work at this 
speciality before coming to 
the school. However, each 
year some officers show 
talent in this direction, 
and, foilowing up these 
methods on return to their 
regiments, the number of 
good horse-training officers 
is rapidly increasing. 
There are one or two facts 
about show jumping that 
should be made clear. It 
is not trick riding in any 
sense. It is merely the 
ordinary training in riding 
and jumping carried out 
to a high state of per- 
fection. A great number 
of horses must pass 
through the trainer’s hands 
before one is found that 
will develop into a suc- 
cessful competition jumper. 
All horses are greatly 
improved as hunters by 
being thus trained. All 
men can find out how 
badly they ride by thus 
training themselves. The 
competitions at Olympia 
have done incalculable 
good to British cavalry 
officers, stimulating them 
to rigorous scientific train- 
ing. I do not. think, 
however, that show jump- 
ing will ever be consid- 
ered a real sport by our 
cavalry officers, who natu- 
rally much prefer hunting, 
polo and _ steeplechasing. 
These sports are encouraged 
at Netheravon. They all 
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Mr. Geoffrey Brooke on “‘ Combined Training,” jumping the new double gates 


OFFICERS 


JUMPING 


FOR OLYMPIA. 


WITHOUT 


REINS. 





teach horsemanship and other qualities, such as decision 
and a quick eye, necessary in cavalry officers. The 
War Office approves them and gives moral encouragement. 


ON THE 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


TOO MUCH GOLF. 

ANY of us complain that we do not get enough 

golt, and say, or, at any rate, think, that if we 

did we should never miss the ball, and do very 

wonderful things indeed. It is, therefore, rather 

salutary to reflect now and again that it is possible 

to have too much, and that those who can play as much as 
they like, play sometimes all the worse for it. This is, I am 
sure, the drawn from the failure at 
Sandwich of those two very fine golfers, Mr. Travers and 
Mr. Ouimet In the energy with which they set about 
winning our championship there lurked a hidden danger, 
and they both fell victims to it. I am inclined to think 
that they came to this country too long beforehand, and I am 
certain that Mr. Travers was too long at Sandwich, which like 
some other places where there are noble links, is an enchanting 
spot, with this 
disadvan 
tage: that 
there is nothing 
in the world to 
do there but to 


one of lessons to be 


one 


play **’Orses 
and dorgs is 
some men’s 
fancy. They're 
wittles and 
drink to me 

lodging, wile 


and children 

reading 
writing and 
‘rithmetic 

snuff, tobacker 
and sleep” 

the 
gentleman with 
the squint and 
the tall white 
hat W 
deposed young 
David ( opper 
field from the 
box-seat of the 
coach, and it 
accurately 
the 
state of mind of 
the man who 
goes to a golf 
fort 
night before- 


so said 


ho 


describes 


course a 
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The Italian, German and American War Offices (and, for 
aught I know, other nations) go further and give financia) 
assistance. 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


we would prepare ourselves if we were. It seems to me t 

the wisest proceeding is to visit the championship. cou 
some little time beforehand, when it is not necessary to p 
demoralising four-ball matches at the rate of three hours 
the round. Then, having acquired a working knowledg 

its intricacies, go away; play just enough golf elsewher 

keep fit and in practice, and return to the battlefield q 

a short time before the beginning of the fight. I think I 

right in stating that in the Amateur Championship at Muirfi 
in 1903, Mr. Hutchinson stepped on to the course to play 

first match without having as much as seen the course 

some while. He then proceeded to reach the final, and \ 
only beaten by Mr. Maxwell, who is, at Muirfield, as near 
may be invincible. This was, perhaps, an eccentricity 

genius, but it will serve to point the moral. 

I fancy that a good many of our own players were alre 
be ginning 
get just a lit! 
stale before t 
champions h 
began at San 
wich. Some 
doubt, rest: 
and recover 
but with othe 
less strong a 
more high 
strung, t 
tiredness w 
cumulati\ 
More especia! 


is this apt 
be so in tl 
case of tho 


who try to in 
prove — th 
jaded golf b 
the practisi 
of shots. | 
recall now wit 
interest a littl 
conversation 
that I had with 
one friend 
da 7, we 8O 
before the 


~ ox Ley championship 
Sap tes began. He said 
, he was ver\ 


stale, and hac 
played bad! 
all day, and he 


hand to pra MR. ROBERT HARRIS. was debating 
tice for a big with  himselt 
event. Itis often said, and no doubt truly, that the professional whether he should go out in the cool of the evening and 


plays better than the amateur because he has nothing else 
but it was an opinion more strongly expressed by 
the professionals than by anyone else that our friends from 
America had made a mistake. One great champion, who 
is nothing if he is not emphatic alike in his views and the 
gestures that accompany them, declared that two rounds of 
a course was enough preparation for any man. Probably 
he went far, but there was sound sense underlying 
his assertion, for freshness is worth more than any pain- 
fully acquired knowledge of the whereabouts of bunkers. 
The professional, of course, plays a great deal of golf; 
but only a very few of his many games are part of any 
winding-up process for a particular event. They are only 
part of his workaday scheme for earning his living, and 
when he has done his day’s work, it is presumable that he 
thinks about something else. The amateur, on the other 
hand, thinks about his work when he is doing it and about 
his golf in his spare time: when for a space, his time is all 
spare time, he is apt to think about nothing but golf, and to 
wear himself out in the process. 

Most of us are not in the happy, or unhappy, position of 
having any chance of winning a championship, but it is, at 
any rate, a pleasant form of castle-building to decide how 


to do: 


too 


wrestle with his driving. Being a person of strong character, 
he came to the conclusion that he had already had _ plenty 
of practice, and that the driving would probably come riglit 
again if he left it alone, and the moral of the story comes 
pat to my purpose, for he played splendidly right through 
the week, and came very near to winning the championship 
We might all do better in our modest spheres if we could 
emulate his serenity. B. D. 


MR. ROBERT HARRIS. 

rHERE is no more brilliant amateur golfer to-day than Mr. Harris, ai 
none more attractive to watch. There is something of fascinating myst« 
about his style in that he seems to keep his arms tucked so closely into 
sides and yet hits the ball so hard a blow and so tremendous a distance. 1 
ordinary mortal who tried to imitate him would almost inevitably cra 
himself, but then no ordinary mortal has the splendidJy big and free 

of the shoulders that Mr. Harris has. Mr. Harris is not only a very 
driver, but a most skilful and finished iron player, and if he has a wt 
spot it is sometimes when he comes to that part of the game in which t 
artist has depicted him as engaged. Mr. Harris played very well 
Sandwich without having any great luck. In the St. George’s Vas¢ 
obtrusive spectator bobbing up like a Jack-in-the-box led to a bad disast 
at one single hole, and in his great match with Mr. Hilton stymies contribut: 
to his narrow defeat. For some years now Mr. Harris has been one of th: 
who ought to be champions, and he has still plenty of time to fulfil his desti 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF THE FROG. develop forthwith in the water. They divide into numerous 

HE frog is not admired by everybody, and one would but still connected segments, of which those of the upper half 

not wish to compare it directly to the highly attractive grow down and over those of the lower and enclose them, so that 
butterfly. It is, however, quite a remarkable animal, within some four days the whole egg is coloured with the black 

and the stages through which it passes before attaining pigment. By the end of the first week it has become ovoid 

the dignity of manhood, as well as the final meta- in shape; the head, body and tail are marked off by constric 
morphosis which immediately precedes that happy tions; rapid growth of the tail, and the outgrowth of three 

event, are full of an interest which the butterfly may indeed equal, pairs of gills from the sides of the neck give the animal a fish-like 


appearance ; and about a fort- 
night after fertilisation they 
escape from the mass of spawn, 
as young tadpoles of nearly half 
an inch long, and swim freely in 
the water. The tadpole at this 
stage has a sucker on the lowe1 
side of the head by which it can 
fix itself to weeds; the mouth 
is as yet absent, but will appear 
with its horny jaws within a 
few Gays, during which time the 
intestine grows rapidly to a 
length so great that it, of ne 
cessity, becomes twisted on itself 
in very characteristic fashion. 
The animal breathes at first by 
means of the external gills, but 
these are very soon replaced by 
internal gills, which lie on the 
walls of four slits which break 
through on each side of the neck 
so as to connect the back of the 
throat with the exterior. The 
gill - slits are subsequently 
covered over by a_ backward 
growth of the skin of the head ; 
and this fold of skin eventually 





FROGS’ EGGs. joins up ventrally and to the 

body wall behind the gills 

but cannot surpass. A clear reminiscence of past ancestral leaving only a small opening upon the left side of the body 
iistory is combined with an eminently successful adaptation by which the water taken in through the mouth and passed 


to immediate needs. It is to the more salient of these features 
that attention is directed in this brief survey of the growth of 
the frog. 

The eggs are laid in water during March or early April. Each 
egg is covered with a thin coating of an albuminous substance 
which swells considerably and becomes transparent on contact 
with the water, the adhesion of the various capsules one to 
the other giving rise to the large masses known as “ spawn.” 
Che distinct nature of the capsules, with their contained eggs, 
is very clearly seen in the first of our photographs. The mucous 
envelope itself has various uses; it holds the eggs together so 
as to prevent their being carried away by any chance current, 





while at the same time allowing sufficient space between each eS 
for a free supply of oxygen to reach them ; it resists the attacks 


both of bacteria and putrefactive changes, and of larger foes, TADPOLE WITH ITS TWO. FIRST LEGS. 
such as crustacea and birds. 

The eggs themselves, which at first are spherical and have over the gills is finally discharged. It is at this point, o1 
the upper half deeply coloured with black pigment, begin to a little earlier, that we see them in our second photograph 


rhe tadpole at this stage is 
essentially a fish It breathes 
by means of gills, set on gill 
arches and supplied by fouw 
blood-vessels which arise from 
the fish-like heart and _ pass 
along each arch to join into one 
median vessel which runs back 
to the end of the tail just unde: 
the, as yet, continuous back- 
bone. The tail, with its uppe1 
and lower fins, and sense organs 
arranged in two lines along the 
sides, supplies further evidence 
of the piscine nature of the tad- 
pole. But this interesting phase, 
which suggests so strongly the 
piscine ancestry of the frog, is 
only transitory, and the appeat 
ance of the limbs, which now 
follows, is the first sign of 
changes which will transform 
the tadpole into the mor 
definitely specialised amphibian 
rhe hind limbs appear as small 
stumps at the base of the tail 
during the sixth week, and 
about a fortnight later have 
grown considerably ; the normal 
joints of the leg have appeared, 
as well as the five toes which 
so clearly mark off the other 
vertebrates from the fishes. 
The fore limbs arise at about 
BEING HATCHED. the same time as the others; 





YOUNG TADPOLES SHORTLY AFTER 
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but since they develop underneath the gill-cover, they cannot be horny jaws are cast off, at the same time that both mouth ana 
seen in the photograph showing the fully grown tadpole. By tongue increase greatly in size. The right fore-limb breaks c|; nt 
about this period the lungs have begun to develop, and as they through the gill-cover, the left pushes its way through the gi}! 
increase in size, so do the gills begin to degenerate, and during opening on the left side. The well developed tail shrivels ou 
this phase of transition the animal breathes both by gills and being absorbed into or, as it were, eaten away by the rest of tly 
lungs, making use of the oxygen in the water, but coming some- body, and serving the animal as food. The hind-legs lengthe 
times to the surface to take in a gulp of air. Finally, at the end considerably and the animal leaves the water a fully develop 
of some three months, the conversion becomes complete. The frog, such as is presented by the example of the green or edih| 
tadpole ceases to feed, the eyes come up to the surface and the frog. W. F. LANCHESTER 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TAME MAGPII 


a “ricks ” or “ scolding wife,’ but much smaller. Its sound when dra 
[To tue Eprror or Country Lure.’ 


along a corduroy trouser leg was a good imitation of the corncrake’s 
to which the bird made ready response, and often several at a time w 
glide through the grass at the luring call, and once on the limed twigs t 
fate was sealed at a couple of shillings per half a dozen.—T. R. 


Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a tame magpie we have It lives in 
a large wire cage in a room in the house, It is let out every morning, but 
it never leaves the garden, and always returns back to its cage in the evenin g 
Last week it tried to make a nest in its cage, although it could have made it 


in any of the trees in the garden It brought in a quantity of sticks ; 


THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN SHOW 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Str,—I enclose herewith a photograph of the trotting in the ring at 
Royal Australian Show held at Sydney, N.S.W., from April 7th to 15th 
(Easter). The ring events at the show are of hunting character, ladies 
gentlemen having separate events. Desmond, the great jumping horse, ref 
to jump over the hurdles this time. He has had a remarkable career. His 





TROTTING IN THE RING. 


is over thirty years. Miss McCulloch of Melbourne had a very successful t 

at the show. She rode Wait and See. The total attendance at the sh: 
was over three hundred thousand. It is classed as the second biggest s! 

in the world.—H. PeNnHALL, Merrylands, New South Wales. 





PONY PREJUDICE. 


measured over three feet, which it must have had great difficulty in getting (To THE Epitor or “ Country LFF.” 


UNWIELDY NESTING MATERIAL. 


through the door of its cage.—ELEANOR SHIFFNER Str,—An odd instance of animal prejudice came under my netice to-day 
- - A neighbour called to see me, driving a pony trap. I went to the pony’s 
THE CORNCRAKI head to fasten him up to a ring, and he snorted and started backing aw 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” from me. His owner said, “‘ Have you by any chance been handling a ferret 
Sir,—Your opinion that this bird is less familiar in Great Britain than was this morning ?”’ I replied that I had, and he then said, ‘‘ That accounts {i 


the case years ago is, I should say, in the main correct, though the bird’s the pony backing away from you; he can’t bear ferrets, and always act 
call may be as frequent still in some localities. Years ago the bush meadows like that with anyone on whom he can detect the smell, though at any other 
lying between Derby and Ambergate seemed to be filled by the landrail time he is as quiet as possible.” After our business was over | 
family, their craking being heard in every part of a field at once, the bird went out with him to the pony, who began again to try to get away fror 
seldom seen owing my neighbour 
to its shyness and hood, and show 
its rapid, hidden great anxiety to be 
progress through the off as quickly 
thick, long grass. Te he could.—C. B. V 


get a good view of the wD 
craking bird was a ‘ania, 
DIPPING 


[To tHe EpirTor 


treat, because it was 
rare By the bird- 
catchers they were 
much sought after, Sir, — I enclose 
for they were con- snapshot of shee] 
sidered to be first- dipping, taken on 
Norfolk farm. 


sheep is just bei 


rate eating, roasted 
or in a pie They 


were taken by the lowered into 


cruel process of bird- water while the m 
lime on twigs placed in the tub gives it 
in the grass, being rub over as it pas 
him to come upt 
incline out of t 
water. The wh 
arrangement is ct 
trived in a _ pol 
which is genera 
railed round and or 
used for dipping p 
This lure was made poses. — G. A. 


after the fashion of AN UNWILLING BATHER. BAKER 


lured to certain places 
made ready for the 
purpose A space 
was made clear of 
grass, near which, in 
a clump of herbage, 
a man lay hid pro- 





vided with a lure 


, 
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NESTING IN A STREET ARC LAMP. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
photograph of an electric street lamp in which a pair of house- 
This couple had rather a trying 


Srr.—I enclose 
sparrows have lately built their nest. 
time of it in 1913, as they built a bulky nest in the trees near, which was 
,ttacked one morning by a jackdaw when the young birds were but two days 
old. In spite of the remonstrances and protests of some thirty neighbouring 
ws, the jackdaw tore open the nest, tuft after tuft of hay, etc., being 
thrown aside, and then gobbled up all the young things, save one that was 
found lifeless on the pavement underneath. The grief of the parents was but 
{ short duration, they soon set to work, gathering again the spoils and fixing 


sparro 


mp their home. One morning, exactly ten days after the robbery, the nest 
s again visited by a (or the) jackdaw, which rapidly tore it open, and this 
time having a breakfast of eggs. The old birds were more upset this time, 
till they had another try and managed before the close of the season to 
ear a brood. This spring, when the nesting started, there was a time of 
gh and very windy weather, and the old pair of sparrows, labouring 
liligently day after day, were completely baffled in their efforts to fix up 
he nest. The wind among the bare branches just cleaned off things as they 
re gathered Perhaps this loss recalled the sorrows of a former year and 
so prompted this couple to look fora 
new and a safer place, and so they 
fixed on this lamp, where, at any rate, 
they are safe from the hungry and de- 

termined jackdaw.—C. Reutp. 


STRONGYLES & SCLEROSTOMES 
[To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In 
““Epsom” expressed alarm at the 
death of a valuable foal from the 
ravages of lumbricoid worms—worms 
resembling the earth-worm in appear- 
ance—and was in trepidation as to the 


your last week's issue 


welfare of other colts, and cows grazing 
on the same pasture. Further, he is 
chary of moving the animals at present 
and so infecting “fresh fields ana 
pastures new.” Incidentally, he men- 
tions that some of the colts have 
practically never been handled, and 
that they are difficult to approach. 
The death of the foal would be directly 
attributable to the attacks of small 
flesh-coloured worms, known variously 
as strongyles and sclerostomes, whose 
life-history is most intricate. There 


are two varieties, (1) the “ armed 
strongyle—armed with a row of closely 
set cutting teeth—and (2) the “ four- 
hooked” strongyle, furnished not only 
with teeth, but with four sharp pro- 
jecting hooks also. With these offensive 
weapons they respectively attach them- 
selves to the lining of the bowel. These 
parasites, both in their immature and 
adult stages, are voracious “ blood- 
suckers.” The “‘ armed” worm in the 
larval or immature stage generally gains 
access to the blood stream, while the 
“ four-hooked ” gentleman, in his ju- 
venile state, isespecially adept at burying 
himself in the coat of the bowel, where, 





as one can readily imagine, he acts as 
the causal factor in determining local in- 
flammation. Obviously, the greater the 
number of worms, the more intense 
the inflammation. After very wet 


THE NESTING 


PLACE. 


seasons, favouring the dissemination of the scourge in infected pastures, 
there is apt to be considerable mortality in colts, the pernicious 
effects of the parasites’ attacks generally resulting in early spring. The 
symptoms then evinced are very violent straining and blood-stained 
diarrhoea, and the arm, on insertion into the rectum, is often smeared with 
a quantity of the minute worms. Broadly, the following is the life-history of 
these: Eggs are passed out in the excreta. They deve lop into free swimming, 
immature parasites in water and mud. Taken in by the horse in the drink- 
ing water or water-sodden grass, they reach the bowels. These juveniles at 
once seek to penetrate to the bloodvessels, and to one large artery in 
particular, it being the nearest. A large proportion of the “ four-hooked ” 
variety, however, get no further than the submucous coat of the bowel, 
where they determine the local inflammation aforesaid. Both classes attain 
idult estate and return to the bowel, the eggs are again excreted in the dung 
ind we have the cycle complete. A moral easily gleaned is that well drained 
land which does not admit of much surface water is less likely to be infective 
than marshy pasture. As to treatment, I do not hesitate to say that the best 
thing to do is to render the pasture an unsuitable habitat. In the fall of the 
year—October, say—I should have the land dressed with about eight hundred- 
weight crushed rock salt per acre, either alone or mixed with farmyard manure 
recompost. As to the immediate present, I should disregard the 
ows for they are not likely to be troubled in any way In the case 
of the colts, however, I would treat them as suspects. With this in 
view, each yearling, should be given a flat dessertspoonful (that is, not 
heaped) of the following mixture once daily, in crushed oats and bran : 
fartar emetic, half a pound ; saccharated carbonate of iron, one pound ; 
powdered aniseed, four ounces. Mix. In the unlikely event of their 


COUNTRY 
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declining this fairly 
palatable powder, I 
would substitute 
one ounce of com- 
mon salt. I would 
continue this dosing 
for, say, three 
weeks. At this time 
of the year the 
animals can be left 
where they are, so 
long as the keep 
lasts, but I should 
not hesitate to 
move them to a 
fresh run if it 
suited my conveni- 
ence.—M.R.C.V.S. 


SPIRALS IN 
TREES STRUCK 
BY LIGHTNING. 
[To tHe Eprror.] 
Str,—It occasion- 
ally happens when 
trees are struck by 
lightning that the 
bark is rent in a 
spiral around the 
trunk of the tree. 
To illustrate this 
phenomenon I am 
sending two photo- 
graphs—one of a 
cedar tree, struck 
by lightning on 
May 22nd during 
the violent thunder- 
storm which swept 
along the lower 
reaches of the 
Thames Valley, and 
the other of a dere- 
lict oak, struck by 
lightning a_ few 
years ago in 
Windsor Forest. It 
will be observed 
that the _ spirals 
take opposite direc- 
tions in the two 
trees C.Q 


BIRDS AND THE 

BRECKLAND ” 
OF NORFOLK. 
{To tHe Eprror.} 
Sir, — Very few 
Nature-lovers know 
of the numbers of 
birds, both large 
and small, that 
inhabit that vast 
region of unculti- 
vated land called 
the ‘“ Breckland” 
of Norfolk. This 
stretches for many 
miles round the dis- 
tricts of Thetford 
and Brandon, and 
consists of heather 
clad moorland, with 
belts of Scotch fir 
trees which were 
originally planted 
to form wind 
screens. It is, in- 
deed, an ideal spot 
for the naturalist, 
a Paradise for wild 
things. The sandy 
soil and the tough 
sedge grass are all 
that is left now to 
remind us of the 
days gone by when 
the blue waters of 
the ocean washed 
over it. Dotted 
about here and 
there are a_ few 
meres ; some are en- 


circled with trees, 
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in the midst of a bleak common These are the homes 
Wild duck of all kinds, teal, widgeon, Canadian geese, 


ire among that flock of feathered life to be seen 


ind others stand alone 
of countless wate 
tufted duck and 


on the 


rfowl. 
water-rail 
they fly away at the sight 


water. Cackling, screaming and whistling 


of man approaching, or soar round and round high up in the air as if to keep 


1 watchful eye on the trespasser Mvyriads of little sedge-warblers fill the 
air with their notes as they flit in and out, making their nests secure between 
the tall rushes that bend and sway with the winds on the water. The 
beautiful stretches of common interes pted with marshy “ soaks,” and golden 
in spring with sweet-scented gorse, are the haunts of many smaller birds 
The common and black-headed buntink, the goldfinch known as “ King 
Harry,” the greenfinch, siskin and crossbill are all to be seer also the dainty 
little Dartford warbler, who conceals her nest among the thick branches of 
ome bramble bush. Nightingales are constant visitors, but they do not 
have a very warm reception from the cottage folk, who complain of being 
kept awake all night by the songs of these small brown vocalists. Nightjars 


the ma ke 
natural depression in the 
rt bracken 


ountry 


no nest, but the hen lays her two eggs in 
beneath the 


one of the great features of this part of the 


frequent moors; they 


some earth shelter of a furze bush 

Black-headed gulls are 
It is a picturesque sight to see them as they follow the plough 
Indeed, this Breckland, with all its beauty, the 


naturalist 


well worth a visit from 


is 
It teems with wild life, which pass their days among the gorse and 
heather or by the rippling waters of some lonely mere Evetyn M. OAKELEY 


rH! 
EDITOR 


rHIEI 
CountTrRY LIFt 
had killed 


To THe OF 


Sia,—I enclose fox which fowls. The 


1 photograph of a 


some 





CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
photographer lay in wait and snapped him. At the click of the camera 
Reynard bolted. It will be noticed that he is in his summer coat.—J. T 
NEWMAN 
FEROCITY OF THE STOAT 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence in your paper lately respecting 


the savageness of the stoat, may I give you a description of an event of which 


I was a witness some years ago? I was walking down a lane in Somerset, 
vcross which there is a gate When I came to about fifteen vards of the 
latter I was struck by the curious behaviour of a sow at the gate, who was 


up and down, and I quickly noticed she was being attacked by a 
and again flew at the 
the 
quickness escaped this, and kept returning to the attack, after retreating 
the pig At last the stoat 
ind jumped clean on to her back, where it 


jumping 
small stoat, who again sow’s legs to bite them, whic! 


she avoided by trying to trample on stoat The stoat with lightning 
at the sow, 
The 
sow then, with a twist of her body, threw the stoat two feet or three feet 
into the air, and it fell on its back on the ground, probably hurt, for it gave 
up the 
hours after the above event, and half a mile from the scene of the occurrence, 


Possibly 


perhaps a yard from made a rush 


held on for a few seconds. 


combat and disappeared. Strangely enough, when fishing some 


I came upon a stoat in a dazed condition and hardly able to move 
it was the same stoat N 

CAT AND RABBITS 
[To Epitor or “ Country Lu: 
About two weeks ago Mr. Walter Hall of St. Oswaldtwistle was out 
rabbiting with his Airedale terrier and caught four young rabbits, which he put 


THE 
SIR, 


n his pocket and took home. A few days before his cat had had four kittens, 
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FAMILY. 


so he took three away and put three young rabbits in their places to 


she would rear 


them. 


At present she is doing so, and is very proud of 1 


The photograph shows the cat in her box with the three rabbits an 


kitten.—A 


S1r,—The folk 


CHADWICK 


OWLS 


To 


wing 


Our gamekeeper one 


pie ct 


day, in the gunroom adjoining his cottage, 


IN 


THE EpIToR o 


THE 


GUNROOM. 
F “Country Lirt 
ot information may interest some 


ot your rea 


heard a 


noise, which sounded as if it were in the chimney, and looked up, but 


detect nothing 


room the 


He 


went into his cottage, 


following morning, he 


saw 


the 


and when he 


came 


Into the 


unusual and unexpected sis 


two big, brown owls sitting on the extreme points of a stag’s head t! 


hung on the w 
to’the open air 
i 


SIR, mid 


The 


all 
He 


re 


dle toc 


He quickly re-opened the door and they at once fk 


thinks thev intended building their nest in the chi 


on each foot of the 


rHE 


rHe Eprror 


OF 


solan goose, 


GANNET 
* COUNTRY 


Lirt 


or g 


annet, ts fur 


with a pectinated claw, but the pectinations are so close that their fu 


735), an operation performed on the 


cannot be that of a comb 

satisfied himself that they are of u 
(Country Lire, page 

at rest; 

time 

has become obsolete However, no 0 


for making 


observations 


on the 


se 


ne 


when 


Your correspondent, Mr. J 


the gannet 


M 


scratches 


Campb 


wing as 


but it is not clear how the pectinations can help the bird at 
It seems more probable that the purpose for which they were inte: 
is better situated than Mr. ¢ 
gannet, and perhaps, during the p 


summer, he will be able to enlighten us further on this point of this ren 


bird's econom) 


Sik I los 


The 


em 
Library in 
date, 


August 16th, 1 


Sallit 


springing tre 


$ avery fine carved oak example of the heraldic lion 
Phere 


shield on 


gI3. 


mh 


\ l 
I< 


H 


INE 
THE 


CAURNEY 


EDITOR 


e a photograph of a 


Close, Exeter, 


that « 


ornamented 


rt 


The hall is 
s divided into three bays, each 
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